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T H E fluftuation  of  human  foclety  ; 

the  rife  and  fall  of  empires  ; the  al- 
ternate fubverfion  and  revival  of  arts  and 
fciences  ; the  produdion  and  dillblution  of 
the  objects  of  exiftence;  the  antiquity, 
revolutions,  and  formation  of  the  globe 
that  we  inhabit;  the  tranfeendent  and 
furrounding  fplendpur  and  magnificence ; 
the  Ifars  in  all  parts  of  the  heavens  bril- 
liant and  diftinguifiiable,  though  in  every 
age  they  have  excited  the  enriofity  and  ad- 
miration of  the  fpeculative  and  enlightened 
part  of  mankind,  have 'never  been  fuffici- 

ently  understood  nor  elucidated. 

\ 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  exifiing  monu- 
ments of  literature  afford  but  feeble  af- 
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fillance,  and  throw  no  eflential  light  on 
the  fublime  objeft  of  my  fpeculation  ; and 
that  in  writing  on  the  eternity  of  the  hu- 
man fpccics,  the  worlds,  the  funs,  planets, 
and  the  brilliant  fcenes  of  the  infinite  and 
magnificent  unlverfe,  (a  fubjedf  inexpref- 
fibly  important  and  extenfive  in  its  nature, 
more  neaidy  intereifing  to  every  denomi- 
nation of  men  than  any  that  can  poflibly 
be  the  objeft  of  human  difquifition)  al- 
moft  unaided,  1 am  engaged  in  an  ardu- 
, ous  and  intricate  undertaking  : An  under- 

t 

taking,  indeed,  to  which,  though  my  at- 
tention was  fil'd:  directed  when  young  and 
inexperienced,  I am  too  well  convinced  the 
profoundeft,  the  mofl  improved  and.ma-- 
ture  judgment  is  unequal 

* The  antiquity  and  duration  of  the  world,  was 
publiflicd  in  the  year  178.0.  'I'he  Eternity  of  the 
World  in  the  year  1785. 
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The  dawn  of  a bright  day,  that  has 
fucceeded  to  a long  continued  darknefs,  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  Univerfe,  the  ra- 
pid diffufion  of  arts  and  fciences,  the  ex- 
cited curiofity  and  foftened  difpofitions  of 
mankind,  give  peculiar  energy  and  pro- 
priety to  this  otherwife  delicate  difcuflion. 
At  a period  when  a liberality  of  fenti- 
ment  predominates,  when  men  emerging 
from  obfcurity  eagerly  relinquifn  the  er- 
rors and  prejudices  of  their  anceftors, 
fomething  defcriptive  of  the  {lability,  the 
revolutions,  the  admirable  wifdom  and  dif- 
pofition  of  that  flupendous  exiflence,  of 
which  we  form  a fmall  but  necefTaiy  part, 
feemed  abfolutely  wanting  to  give  fiill 
greater  force  and  confiflence  to  the  rea- 
fonings  and  fpeculations  of  mankind. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  anima^and  ve- 
getable life  j the  continual  fiifdluation  of 
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matter  j ' the  unceafing  changes  and -events 
that  are  for  ever  taking  place*;  the  un- 
bounded wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  intelli- 
gence ftrikingly  confpicuous ; the  eternity 
of  the  earth,  the  ftarry  worlds  and  other 
innumerable  and  fplendid  fcenes  of  exift- 
ence,'  are  the  fublime  and  important  ob- 
jecls  of  the  fucceeding  enquiry. 

I have  fought  for  truth,  and  for  the  juft  . 

fyftem  of  the  univerfe, — not  indeed  in  the 
\ 

opinions  of  mankind — but  in  every  ftep  have 
been  guided  by  tlie  convidfion  of  my  own 
judgment, — by  plain  fenfe,  and  the  moft 
fimple  matters  of  Yaft.  Nor  can  there  exift 
a doubt,  that,  by  thus  giving  a fcope  to 
cool  and  liberal  inveftigation,  the  deareft 
interefts  and  the  happinefs  of  the  human 
fpecies  liavc  been  effentially  confultecL  To 
what  purpofe  can  it  be,  that  the  defpond- 
ing  prejudices  and  errors  of  dark  ages, 
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fliould  Influence  the  reafonings  of  men,  who 
live  at  a time  when  every  thing  is  fomuch 
reverfed  ? Truth  animates  exiftence,  and 
gives  a luftre  to  the  human  mind, — it  ne- 
ver injures  mankind.  Ignorance,  obfcu- 
rity,  and  fuperflition  alone,  engender  the 
mifchiefs  which  difturb  fociety. 

' I 

In  this  enquiry  I have  endeavoured 
to  trace,  from  the  mod:  curioiu  .and  im-  v 
difputed  natural  fa6ts,  the  great,  the  un- 
queftionable  antiquity  and  flu6luation  of 
furrounding  objcfls  j fa61:s  which,  at  the 
very  time  they  fugged  an  adonifliing  fuc- 
ceffion  of  events,  and  open  the  brightefl 
profpecfs  of  ftupendous  and  fublime  exifl- 
ence,  mod  drongly  fupport  me  in  the  con- 
clufjon  that  the  world  and  all  things  are 
eternal.  A conclusion  that  subverts 

NOT,  BUT  ESTABLISHES  THE  FONDtST 
WISHES  OF  MANKIND.  I jM PERFECT  IN 
OUR  MENTAL  AND  CORPOREAL  EXIST- 
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ENCE;  OPPRESSED  WITH  MANY  EVILS'; 
AND  PORCIBLY  RETAINED  IN  A NECES- 
SARY BUT  OBSCURE  REGION  OF  AN  UNI- 
VERSE, TRANSCENDENT!  Y MAGNIFI- 
CENT, A GLIMMERING  ONLY  OF  OUR  FU- 
TURE SPLENDOUR  IS  PERCEPT  IBLE.ThE 
TORMENT  OF  DISSOLUTION,  MELAN- 
CHOLY BUT  DELUSIVE  FEARS,  AND  A 
FOND  ATTACHMENT  TO  A FEW  UNSUB- 
STANTIAL TRANSITORY  PLEASURES, 
ARE  PLACED  AS  BARRIERS  TO  IMPEDE 
OUR  PASSAGE  TO  THE  REALMS  OF  BLISS, 
AND  DARKEN  THE  PROSPECT  OF  UN  FAD- 
ING GLORY.  WE  DIE  TO  LIVE;  TO 
SHINE  WITH  DAZZLING  LUSTRE; 
AND  TO  ENJOY  A PERMANENT 
AND  SUBSTANTIAL  HAPPINESS. 


Here  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  inde- 


pendent of  the  interefting  confiderations 
^ already- enumerated,  there  are  other  objedls 
\ nearly  conneded  with  the  defign  ^of  this 
^ performance.  The  baneful  and  gloomy 
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mfluence  of  barbarifin  and  fuperflition  on 
the  human  mind,  lefs  prevalent  than  for-  - 
merly, — among  thofe  numerous  nations, 
the  oifsprings  of  the  rude  uncultivated 
people,  that  triumphed  over  the  embel- 
lifbments,  the'  records  and  civilization  of 
Greece  and  Rome, — but  Rill  too  univerfally 

/ 

' and  powerfully  predominating,  have  been 
but  fparingly  touched  upon.  The  difa- 
greeable  effeds  of  miRaken  zeal  and  opi- 
, nions,  indeed,  can  fcarccly  be  placed  in  too 
Rriking  a point  of  view.  In  a word,  the 
morals  and  underRandings  of  mankind, 
and  the  manners  of  fociety,  have  been  and 
are  Rill  moR  materially  injured,  by  cii> 
cumRances  which  the  outcry  of  folly  would 
tleem  eRential  to  the  exiRence  of  fociety 
itfelf.  ■ • 

• « 

Happy  then  Riall  I eReem  myfelf,  if  the 
fucceeding  obfervations — (while  they  illuf- 
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irate  the  aftonifliing  fublimity  and  fplen- 
dour  of  the'Univerfe ; the  antiquity  and 
flu6tuation  of  beings  perpetually  changing 
their  manner  of  exiftence,  but  never  ceaf- 
‘ ing  to  exift  j the  eternity  of  the  ftars  and 
thefuperior  intelligences  filling  the  immen- 
fity  of  fpace,  and  in  duration  equally  end- 
) lefs) — have  but  a tendency  to  fupport  the 
caufe  of  genuine  virtue  and  humanity  ; to 
fhake  the  fixed  and  the  malevolent  prejudices 
of  mankind ; to  afluage  the  remaining  tur- 
bulence of  ignorance  and  error;  and  thus 
po  fmooth  the  way  to  that  civilization  and 
^^nement,  which  not  only  enliven  and 
give  peculiar  relifli  to  the  precious  mo- • 
ments  of  exiftence,  but  eflentially  contri- 
bute to  the  peace,  fafety,  and  welfare  of 
the  human  fpecies. 
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NKIND  perjbnify  their 'faculties  and 

affeSlions — Produce  fuch  phanto?ns  as 

the  caufes  'of  the  univerje, — The  magfiitude' 

* • 

and  importance  of  the  objeSl  of  our  enquiry, 

— The  human  fpecies  fix  contradiSiory  dates 

to  the  firji  exiftence  of  the  world  and  of 

the  univerfe — Their  confufed  ideas  'as  to 

. their  origin. — Fabulous  firf  paroits — A 

' Imeal  defcent  traced from  them. — The  tajk 
* ^ 

of  commenting  upon  ridiculous  opinions 'de^ 
dined. — Reafons  why  mifl alien  opinions  are 

I 
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• ■ The  Firjl, 

\ 

H O W the  Unlverfe  was  firft  pro- 
duced, or  whether  it  had  or  had  not 
a beginning ; and  whence  we  derive  that 
being  which  enables  us  to  reafon  concern- 
ing its  revolutions  and  exiftence,  and  to 
contemplate  the  furrounding  fplendour  and 
magnificence,  has  ever  been  an  object  of 
anxious  folicitude  to  mankind.  Indeed 
' B fuch 
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fuch  Is  the  ciniofity,  the  magnitude,  and 
the  importance  of  the  fubjedf,  fuch  the 
confequences  that  naturally  refult  from  the 
. enquiry,  that,  in  comparifon  to  it,  every 
other  fpecies  of  fpeculation  ceafes  to  be  in- 
terefting. 

$ 

Rcafoning  from  their  little  experience, 
attached  to  human  life,  perfonifying  their 
faculties  and  affedions,  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind lofe  fight  of  the  dignity  of  exiftence, 
and  feem  ever  difpofed  to  produce  the  phan- 
toms of  their  own  creation,  the  perfonifi- 
cations  of  their  perfections  and  imperfec- 
tions, as  the  caufes  of  the  world  and  the 
brilliant  objects  of.  the  Univerfe.  Hence-  ' 
it  is,  that  the  traditions  concerning  an  ori- 
ginal formation  of  things,  Jiave  ever  been 
connected  with  the  various'  opinions  of 
mankind  j and  that  there  exifts  no  nation 
nor  fociety  of  people,  without  feme  con- 
2 fufed 
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fufed  ideas,  as  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
world  and  nature’s  firft  exiflence ! 

t 

Yet  whatever  motives  might  thus  na- 
turally induce  mankind,  in  every  age,  to 
form  miftaken  notions  of  the  nature  and 
’ origin  of  the  Univerfe,  the  greater  part 
of  the  human  fpecies,  are  altogether  un- 
equal to  the  talk  of  reafoning  indepen- 
dently and  pertinently,  on  a matter  of  the 
moll  intricate  and  profound  inveftigation. 
Such  heedlefsly  adopt  the  reigning  prin- 
ciples, and  diftinguifli  not  their  glaring 
imperfe(5lions  ! Unfortunately  the  oral  tra- 
ditions of  the  unpolifhed,  and  the  written 
tradls  of  the  civilized  parts  of  the  human 
fpecies,  in  thefe  particulars,  have' an  equal 
pretenfion  to  refinement.  Defcending  to  ' 
the  minuteft  circumftances,  the*  fages  of 

various  countries,  fix  with  certainty  the 

< 

extraordinary  period  that  gave  birth  to  the 

B 2 . bright 
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• ^ 
bright  and  magnificent  ornaments  of  the 

Univerfe,  to  the  human  fpecies,  the  liars, 

and  thofe  innumerable  worlds  and  beings, 

that  form  the  flnpendous  obje6ts  of  exifl- 

ence.  With  gravity  can  they  defcribe  to 

us  whence  all  things  took  their  origin,  and 

nature  firfl:  was  animated ! How  funs 

began  to  blaze  in  the  fpacious  regions  of 

the  Iky,  to  difpenfe  their  light  and  genial 

influence  to  furrounding  and  admiring  ex- 

iftences  ! And,  dv/elling  ftill  more  circum- 

llantially  on  the  objecls  fubmitted  to  their 

immediate  infpeftion,  in  the  comparatively 

infignificant  world  which  they  inhabit,  they 

point  out  to  us  the  very  fpot  appropriated 

t 

to  the  dawn  of  the  exiftence  of  mankind  ! 

« 

Moll  intimately  too  are  they  acquainted 
with  the  a6lors  in  thefe  feenes, — they 
know  the  duration,  the  little  incidents  of 
their  lives, — they  draw  from  circumftances 
of  their  conduct  the  moft  important  con- 
4 clufions, 
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dufionSj  and  they  trace  their  own  lineal 
defcent  from  their  firft  imaginary  parents  ! 
In  (hort,  tliefe  events  are  fixed  either  in 
the  traditions,  or  the  written  hiftories  of 
their  refpedive  countries,  with  a chrono- 
logical precifion  ! Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  the  ftrangefi:  inconfiftencies  occur  in 
all  thefe  narrations.  Fabricated  in  bar- 
barous ages,  or.  in  the  rude  infancy  of  fo- 
ciety,  they  contradid  in  an  uncommon 
degree  the  plainell:  and  mofl  fimple  truths 
of  nature ; and  the  fenfible  and  philofo-' 

phical  enquirer,  from  a thoufand  fburces, 

/ 

is  fufficiently  convinced,  of  the  little  de- 
pendence which  ought  to  be  placed  upon 
the  incoherent  dreams  and  fuperftitions,  or 
the  rude  contradidory  afl’ertions  of  man^ 
kind ! 

• • I 

The  vague  ftories  then  of  nations,  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  globe  that  we 

B 3 inhabit, 
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inhabit,  the  fun,  flars,  and  thofe  innumer- 
able worlds  and  beings,  that  are  the  fplen- 
did  objedts  of  the  infinite  and  ftupendous 
univerfe,  fhould  ,be  ranked  among  the 
grofTeft  errors  of  piankind.  They  only 
ferve  to  fhow  us  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind  in  barbarous  ages,  ‘the  fu- 
perftitious  folly  that  predominated.  Con- 
tent, in  the  courfe  of  the  fucceeding  ob- 
fervations,  to  place  this  fublime  and  in- 
terefting  fubjecf,  in  its  juft  point  of  view, 
I decline  the  unneceflary  difcuftion  of  the 
particulars  of  ridiculous  opinions,  how- 
ever univerfally  received.  How  little  in- 
terefting  and  tedious,  indeed,  would  be 
tlie  talk  of  fuch  difcuftion  ! When  each 
nation,  each  tribe,  and  fociety  of  people, 
have  their  different  fyftems  and  opinions, 
replete  with  contradidtions  and  abfurdities, 
and  equally  undefervlng  a particular  atten- 
tion ! 

Here 
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Here  let  me  obferve,  that  the  love  ol 

r ‘ 

truth,  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 

the  ofc^edl:,  and  the  ardent  defire  of  being 

ferviceable  to  mankind,  eveit^at  the  expence 
* 

of  their  difpleafure,  and  againft  their  in- 
clinations, have  induced  me  to'aflert  the 
Eternity  of  the  Univerfe ! Indifferent  to 
'trifling  confiderations  I Indeed  what  con- 
flderations  fliould  induce  me  to  lofe  fight 
of  fo  fublime  and  noble  an  objedl,  when 
animated  by  a rectitude  of  intention  ! and 
influenced  by  thofe  humane  and  beneficent 
motives,  which  flow  from  the  fullefl:  con- 
vidtion,  that  men  are  invariably  virtuous 
in  proportion  as  they  have  clear  percep- 
tions of  things  j that  the  true  principles 
of  morals,  which  neceflarily  originate  from 
extended  fympathy,  and  the  finefl:  feelings 
of  human  nature,  not  only  lofe  their  be- 
nign influence,  but  neither  can  be  prac- 
tifed,  enforced,  nor  underflood,  in  an  age  • 

B 4.  ' of  ' 
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of  barbarifni  .and  fuperftition;  that  the 
\ 

human  fpecies  in  fuch  ineligible  circum- 
flances,  infenlible  to  the  foft  impreflions 
of  humanity,  miftake  the  real  obje6ts  of 
happinefs  or  virtue ; that  fo  far  from  pro- 
te6ling  or  enlivening  the  precious  moment 
of  exiftence,  they  precipitate  themfelves 
into  gloomy  melancholy  or  headlong  de- 
ftru6lion  ; and  that  nothing  can  be  either 
beautiful  or  eftimable,  which  has  not  for 
its  bafis  the  folid  foundations  of  nature 
and  of  truth. 


S E C. 
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SECTION 


^be  Second* 


T H E bright  and  interefting  objedl  of 
our  fpeculation,  the  eternity  of  the 
human  fpecies,  of  animated  nature,  the 
ftars,  the  innumerable  worlds,  and  their 
inhabitants,  the  beautiful  and  extended 
fcenes  of  nature,  I fhall  then  endeavour 
to  inveftigate. 

' From  the  obfcure  lights  that  the  fleeting 

f 

traditions,  the  hiftories,  the  hieroglyphics 
of  mankind,  and  the  monuments  of  pad 
and  fubverted  civilization  tlirow  on  the 

anti- 
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antiquity  and  exiflenc^  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies  : 

From  an  attentive  examination  of  fur- 
rounding fubftances ; and  thofe  flow  and 
interefting  revolutions,  to  which  the  world 
that  vve  inhabit  has  been  invariably  fub- 
ie<5l : 

From  obfervations  of  the  ftars,  the 
bright  and  diftant  objecls  of  exigence, 
and  the  relative  fituation  of  the  globe  in 
the  fylfem  of  the  univerfe  t 

t , 

And  after  having  dwelt  upon  the  f;\cls 
eftablilhing  the  remote  exigence  of  tlie 
human  fpecies,  the  world,  and  of  the  be- 
ings which  compofe  it,  the  revolutions  and 
changes  tliat  are  for  ever  taking  place ; 
and  having  extended  our  refearches  to  the 
innumerable  ftars,  their  brilliant  append 

dages. 
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dages,  and  to  the  wide  expanfe  or  the  uni- 

\ 

verfei  I fhall  ultimately,  and  fi'om  ab- 
ftradted  reafonings,  endeavour  ftill  more 
forcibly  to  point  out,  the  eternity  of  men, 
animals,  vegetables,  earths.  Hones,  mine- 
rals, the  world,  the  funs,  planets,  and  the 
Univerfe  ! 

Thus  is  our  attention  firft  and  necefla- 
lily  attracted  to  the  Meeting  traditions, 
the  hiflories,  the  hieroglyphics  of  man- 
kind, and  to  the  monuments  of  paft  and 
fubverted  civilization.  Sources,  indeed, 
from  whence  we  may,  expe6t  to  derive 
much  matter  of  curious  information  as  to 
the  exiftence  of  the  human  fpecies,  and 
their  paft  tranfadtions  j yet  nothing  fatif- 
fadtory  as  to  an  extended  fucceffion  of 
events,  and  but  prefumptive  proofs  of  the 
eternity  of  the  world  and  of  the  Univerfe. 


The 
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The  arts  of  all  others  unqueftionably 
the  moft  important,  as  materially  influ- 
encing the  civilization,  the  manners,  and 
the  opinions  of  mankind,  thofe  of  regi- 
fferingand  communicating  ideas  andevents, 
through  the  medium,  of  literary  charac- 
ters, and  thus  conveying  a knowledge  of 
the  tranfadions  of  pafl:  ages,  of  the  flars, 
of  the  unceafing  operations  of  nature,  the 

I 

revolutions  of  the  world  and  of  the  Uni- 

« 

verie  to  diftant  ages,  would  feem,  from 
imperfe^l  and  fuperficial  obfervations,  to 
have  had  their  firfl  exilfence  among  thofe 
fwarms  of  inhabitants  and  innumerable 
nations,  that  for  an  incredible  fucceflion 
of  ages,  have  occupied  the  interior  and 
the  different  diftridts  of  Afia.  The  ex- 
tended views,  however,  that  I have  taken 
of  exiftence,  in  the  difeuflion  of  the  fub- 
lime  and  interefling  object  of  our  fpe- 
culation,  afford  lights  the  mofl;  new  and 

bril- 
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brilliant,  and  mofl  ftrikingly  convince  me, 

that  mankind,  in  the  torrent  of  time  that 

1 

carries  off,  abforbs,  and  reproduces  not 

only  animated  exigences,  but  every  ob- 
/ 

jedt  and  fpecies  of  fubifance  prefented 
to  our  infpedlion,  have  ever  fludluated  in 
their  civilization,  population  and  refine- 
ment j and  that  at  particular  and  unfor- 
tunate periods,  the  arts  of  writing  or  of 
recording  their  ideas  and  tranfadions, 
might  not  only  be  confined  to  fome  mi- 
nute corner  of  the  vyorld,  but  even  abfo-, 
lutely  unknown  and  loft  to  the  cxifting  na-; 
tions ; yet  in  a gradual  fucceflion  of  ages, 
philofophy,  fcienCe,  arts,  and  letters,  would 
again  neceffarily  and  gradually  originate 
and  diffufe  themfelves. 

I 

i 

Thefe  great  and  invaluable  acquifitions, 
like  the  powerful  and  cultivated  empires 
of  the. world,  which  have  their  rife,  their 

pror 
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progrefs,  their 'declenfion,  are,  indeed,  na- 
tural produdls  of  time, — ever  fubjedl  to 
an  unfpeakable  change  and  revolution. 
And  ’ere  a people,  in  any  age  and  country, 
or  among  any  collection  of  individuals, 
could  communicate  their  ideas  by  hiero- 
glyphics, make  the  fmalleft  progrefs  in  the 
aft  of  writing,  or  be  poflefTed  of  monu- 
ments of  literature,  a pofrcfTion  that  gives 
them  fo  decided  a fuperiority  in  the  fcale 
of  nature,  an  inconceivable  fucceflion  of 
ages  muft  not  only  necefiarily  elapfe,  but 
the  arts  of  focial  life  have  been  eminently 
advanced.  In  proof  of  this  the  Mexicans, 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  difcovery  of 
America,  and  the  fubfequent  fubverfion  of 
their  empire,  had  gone  fome  conhderable 
lengths  in  many  of  the  arts  of  poliflied  fo- 
ciety,  had  yet  made  no  farther  progrc.^s 
in  the  art  of  writing,  than  that  of  deli- 
neating, with  various  coloured  feathers, 

. , ideas 
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ideas  of  the  objects,  which  they  .wiflied  to 

reprefent.  What  then  can  we  poflibly 

cxpe^fl  to  know  with  any  certainty,  of  the 

antiquity  and  exigence  of  mankind,' or  an 

extended  fucceffion  of  events,  before  the 

\ 

commencement  of  hiftory ! Or  what  depen- 
' dence  can  be  placed  upon  any  other  tef- 
timony  of  their  pad:  tranfadions  ! Indeed 
the^exifting  monuments  of  literature,— 
the  page  of  hidory  itfclf,  invaluable  as 
it  "is,  will  ever  afford  but  feeble  alTidance 
as  to  thefe  inedimable  and  profound  re- 
fearches.  For  of  thofe  myriads  of  inha- 
bitants and  innumerable  nations,  that 
have  come  within  the  fphere  of  our  limit- 
ed obfervations,  the  greater  .part  have 
exiftcd  deftitute  of  civilization,  hierogly- 
phics, hidories,  or  any  danding  memorials 
whatever  5 and  of  the  events  that  have 
been  recorded  by  hi  dorian  s,  half  at 
lead,  are  fabulous  or  little  to  be  -.<le- 

^ I 

pended 


j 
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pended  on.  Hence  it  is  that  knowledge 
obtained  from  the  records  of  paft  ages, 
of  the  tranfa6lions  of  the  human  fpecies, 
and  the  events  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  world,  by  the  intelligent  man,  is  re- 
ceived with  the  utmoft  diffidence  and  cau- 
tion. But  the  accounts  of  things  which 
flow  from  diflant  tradition,  are  well  known 
to  be  the  moft  glaringly  abfurd,  and  to 
bring  fcarce  a glimmering  of  truth  to  re- 
mote defcendents. 

Thus  evidently  is  feen  the  impoffibility 
of  coming  at  any  eflential  knowledge  of 
the  remote  exiftence  of  the  human  fpecies, 

t * 

from  the  exifting  monuments  of  literature, 
or  the  fource  of  human  tradition.  But 
Independent  of  the  abfolute  neceflity  of 
an  extended  civilization,  to  give  even  the 
minutefl:  origin  to  the  art  of  writing,  or 
of  recording  the  ideas  and  tranfadtiens  of 


man- 
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mankind,  a little  knowledge  of  the  world 
is  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that  human 
fociety  has  been,  and  is  Jlill  in  a continued 
and  rapid  revolution.  Even  our  own  li- 
mited experience,  our  hiftories  and  tra- 
ditions, fupcrficial  and  imperfect  as  they 
moft  certainly  are,  are  yet  abundantly  fuf- 
ficient to  convince  us,  that  extended  pro- 
vinces and  the  cities  of  mankind  are  over- 
whelmed by  inundations  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  fiery  torrents  of  volcanos,  or  fhaken 
and  abforbed  by  the  earthquakes  and  con- 
vulfions  of  nature  i that  empires  rife  and 
fall  j and  that  among  tlie  nations  of  the 
world,  barbarifm  and  civilization,  know- 
ledge and  fuperftition,  perfecution  and  to- 
leration, riches  and  poverty,  alternately 
fucceed  each  other.  Is  it  poliible  then  for 
us,  from  hiftories  and  traditions  fo  imper- 
fed;  and  fupcrficial,  with  little  to  aflift  us 
but  our  own  limited  obfervations  and  ex- 
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perience,  to  fix  with  certainty  the  changes 
tind  incidents  that  have  happened  to  man- 

c 

kind,  and ' to  the  globe  that  they  inhabit, 
or  that  may  or  may  not  be  expe61:ed  to  take 
place  ? Can  we,  amid  daily  revolutions, 
look  backwards  or  forwards  for  but  a few 
millions  of  years,  and  fix  with  the  fhadow 
of  probability  the  ftate  of  arts  and  fciences, 
or  of  human  fociety  at  fuch  periods.  And 
what,  let  me  afk,  are  millions  of  years, 
compared  with  the  endlefs  fucceflion  of 
eternal  exigence  ? The  literary  advances  of 
the  prefent  day  may  fade,  from  incidents 
totally  unforefeen,  by  events  which  from 
the  nature  and  conftitution  of  things,  un- 
avoidably take  place  in  the  world,  and  of 
# 1 

whofe  former  exiftence  the  exifting  records 
and  experience  can  furnifli  us  with  no  ex- 
ample. Thus  may  our  boafted  civiliza- 
tion at  fome  future  period  no  longer  exift ! 
Thus  too  may  the  arts  and  fciences,  at 

pre- 
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prefent'  rapid  in  their  improvement  and 
difFufion,  vand  even  the  ftately  edifices  fu- 
perbly  decorated,  the  folemn  temples,  and 
the  mod  celebrated  and  fplendid  cities  of 
mankind,  fuffer  a partial  or  total  fubver- 
fion,  and  by  convulfions  and  revolutions 
violent,  indeed  beyond  our  experience  or 
conception,  'yet  unequal  to  the  deftrudion 
of  the  globe,  or  the  whole  of 'the  human  • 
fpecies ! 

It  is  well  known,  even  from  hiftories 
and  traditions,  that  we  are  at  prefent  pqf- 
fefled  of,  which  can  never  reafonably  be 
efteemed  but  of  a modern  date,  or  the 
moft  trifling  and  infignificant  antiquity, 
and  which  give  us  little  or  no  infight  into 
the  hiftory  of  mankind,  or  the  events  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  world,  that  the 
learning  and  the  records  of  Greece,  and 
Rome,  enterprizing  nations,  defervedly'  ce- 

C 2 lebrated. 


lebrated,  who  raifed  themfelves  by  works 
of  genius  to  a height  of  reputation  they 
will  long  enjoy,  and  which  have  been  the 
obje6ls  of  fuch  juft  and  univerfal  admira- 
tion, together  with  all  their  civilization, 
their  ufeful  and  refined  accomplifliments, 
were  in  danger  of  being  entirely  deftroyed 
by  the  irruptions  and  devaftations  of  the 
northern  and  barbarous  nations.  Fortu- 
nately however,  amid  the  general  wreck, 
and  though  philofophy,  fcience,  arts,  and 
letters,  were  long  buried  in  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  fome  few  precious  re- 
lics and  monuments  of  their  ineftimable 
accompliftiments  have  been  preferved  to 
ns.  Yet  ruinous  in  their  effeds  as  theft 
irruptions  and  depredations  moft  undoubt- 
edly were,  they  are  yet  trifling  compared 
with  what  may  be  conceived  to  take  place, 
from  the  contention  of  the  elements,  or 
the  convulfions  and  revolutions  of  nature. 

Con- 
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Convulfions  and  revolutions,  indeed,  with 
which  our  imperfedt  hiftories  and  tradi- 
tions furnifh  us  with  no  adequate  teftimo- 
ny  nor  fimilitude;  but  which  the  fads 
enumerated  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
enquiry,  and  every  appearance  of  the  uni-  , 
verfe,  lead  us  ftrongly  to  fufpedt  both  have  . 
exilled,  and  will  again  exift,  produdlive 
of  the  moll  natural  but  unexpedted  changes 
in  the  world.  Had,  however,  the  inroads 
of  the  northern  nations  continued  a little 
longer,  had  they  but  been  a little  rnore 
violent  a;id  extenfive  in  their  operations, 
Ihould  we  have  known,  what  had  paffed 
among  thofe  celebrated  nations,  even  a 
few  centuries  before  us,  and  in  tlte  vici- 
nity of  our  native  country  ? The  Romans 
and  the  Greeks  were  but  of  yefterday,  and 
we  by  the  mereit  accident  in  the  world 
k'low  a few  of  their  tranfactions  I 

C 3 That 
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That  perfedion  in  the  arts  and  fciences 
is  eflentially  dependent  upon  the  ftate  of 
literature  will  be  readily  granted,  could 
a people  then  be  deprived  of  their  literary 
refinement,  without  a confiderable  dimi- 
nution of  ufeful  and  elegant  accomplifh- 
ments  ? A rapid  decay  of  arts  and  fciences, 
for  inftance,  fucceeded  the  partial  fubver- 
lion  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  literature. 
For  though  the  Gothic  ages  have  left  us 
flupendous  edifices,  the  boldnefs  and  ma- 
jefty  of  which  flill  ftrike  the  mind  with 
awful  veneration,  are  .they  not  evidences 
of  the  barbarifm  of  the  times,  or  monu- 
ments of  ill  diredied  zeal,  and  conflrudled 
but  amid  the  ruins  of  tafle  and  elegance  ? 
When  civilization,  however,  gradually 
takes  place  among  a barbarous  people,  and 
inventions  dependent  on  a civilized  Rate  of 
fociety,  or  flight  circumftances  of  improve- 
ment accidentally  fpring  up,  it  is  natural 

for 
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for  people  thus  drcumftanced,  to  look 
upon  their  own  refinement  and  dlfcoveries 
with  the  utmofi:  wonder  and  admiration, 

.as  events  the  moft  ne^  and  unheard  of^ 
or  fuch  as  had  never  before  taken  place 
among  mankind. 

% 

Such  then  are  the  bafelefs  and  the  fllp- 
pery  foundations  for  the  inconfiftent  ar- 
guments of  thofe,  who  turning  the  whole 
of  their  attention  to  the  uninterefting  an- 
nals of  a few  Eaftern  nations,  illiterate 
and  uncivilized,  or  to  the  momentary  but 
fplendid  tranfadions  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
not  only  lofe  fight  of  the  tranfadlions  of  - 
every  furrounding  nation,  and  of  the  flow, 
interelling  and  uniform  revolutions  of  the 
Globe,  but  of  the  fun,  planets,  ftars,  and 
thofe  fublime  and  innumerable  exiftences, 
that  are  the  bright  and  magnificent  appen- 
dages of  the  Univerfe. 

C 4 
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T^he  Third. 


O U G H the  Eternity  of  the  W orld,  / 
and  of  the  magnificent  funs  and  ex- 
iftences  that  blaze  in  the  fpacioiis  regions 
of  the  Univerfe,  will  receive  but  feeble 
fupport  from  any  light  that  can  be  obtain- 

t 

cd  from  the  dreams  of  furrounding  nati- 
ons j and  though  we  cannot  reafonably 
cxpe6f:  to  meet  with  any  thing  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  fatis factory,  as  to  the  re- 
mote exiftence  of  the  human  fpecies,  the 
revolutions  of  the  world,  and  an  extended 
fucceffion  of  events,  from  the  exifting  mo- 
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numents  of  literature;  yet,  ftill,  it  be- 
comes matter  of  the  utmoft  curiofity,  to 
trace  the  hlflory  of  mankind  in  diftant 
ages ; to  attend  to  thofe  antient  and  pre- 
cious memorials,  that  have  efcaped  the 
deftru6live  hand  of  time ; and  to  invelli- 
gate  the  origin  and  antiquity,  of  the  relics 
and  veftiges  of  pall:  and  fubverted  civili- 
zation, that  every  where  prefent  themfelves 
to  our  contemplation.  Which  nation, 
then,  let  me  afk,  of  thofe  at  prefent  ex- 
ifting,  out  of  the  vaft  alTemblage,  have 
records  of  the  earlieft  date;  or  the  jufteft 
claim  to  remote  and  extended  civilization 
and  refinement  ? How  infuperable  the  dif- 
ficulties to  anfwer  thefe  fimplc  quefiiions, 
or  to  fix  upon  the  fociety  of  men  among 
whom  arts  and  focieties  were  firft  culti- 
vated, whofe  written  obfervations  have 
furvived  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  or 
whofe  records  are  of  the  highefi:  antiquity ! 

( Nor* 
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Nor,  indeed,  is  it  eflential  to  our  puipofe 
that  we  fliould  do  fo.  This  difpute,  could 
it  be  abfolutely  determined,  has  not  the 
fmallefl  reference  to  the  obje£l  of  our  en- 
quiry, the  eternal  exiftence  of  the  human 
fpecies.  Never  can  it  be  other  than  mat- 
ter of  curiolity,  and  that  curiofity  could 

only  point  out  to  us  a colledlion  of  indi- 
\ 

viduals,  who  had  an  early  pretenfion  to 
extended  refinement.  Antecedent  to  them, 
other  nations,  muft  however,  flill  have 
exifted,  whofe  civilization  and  whofe  lite- 
rature have  been  abforbed  or  fwallowed 
up  in  the  convulfions  and  revolutions  of 
the  world. 

The  written  mountains  of  Arabia,  and 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  thofe  towering  yet 
perifliable  monuments  of  the  ill-dire6led 
zeal  or  ambition  of  mankind,  are  the  ef- 
forts of  a people  once  partially  enlighten- 
ed. 
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ed.  Unintelligible,  however,  as  the  in- 
fcriptions  and  hieroglyphics  moft  cer- 
tainly are  5 yet,  in  all  probability,  fome 
of  'the  engravings  in  Arabia,  and  on  the 
Granite  of  Egypt,  may  have,  ftill  jufter 
claim  to  remote  exigence,  than  any  writ- 
ten books  or  records  that  are  extant.  But 
how  ftrongly  -mufl  the  futility  of  having 
recourfe  on  the  fubjedl  of  antiquity,  to 
the  records  of  mankind  appear,  fince,  as 
it  will  be  the  bufinefs^of  this  enquiry  to 
demonftrate,  the  very  materials  of  the  py- 
ramids, the  written  rocks  themfelves,  the 
mountains  upon  which  fuch  engravings 
are  vifible,  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
fituated,  and  even  the  fubHances  confti- 
tuting  the  world  and  univerfe  itfelf,  have 
each  of  them  been  as  progreffively  form- 
ed, and  are  fubje6l  to  as  gradual  diflblu- 
tion  and  decay  as  were  the  engravers  of 
the  rocks,  the  pyran^ids,  the  mountains ! 

Then 
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Then  what  are  we  to  think  of  thofe  Eu- 
ropeans, with  whom  modern  annals  have 
made  us  acquainted  ? Nations,  emerging 

I 

from  obfcurity,  that  a few  centuries  ago 
took  their  rife  from  the  fwarms  of  thofe 
northern  and  uncivilized  peoplle,  that  de- 
luged the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  in- 
duftrioufly  and  exultingly  fubverting  and 
deftroying  the  embellifhments,  and  the  ex- 
ifting  monuments  of  literature  ! It  is  true 
that  the  dawn  of  a brighter  day,  has  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  fava2:e  fiercenefs  and  unre- 
lenting  violence  of  the  fuccefsful  depre- 
dators,— to  the  long  and  univeifal  dark- 
nefs ! And  that  a better,  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  improvements  in  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  the  rapid  diifu- 
fion  of  arts  and  fcienccs,  have  foftened  the 
minds  of  men,  and  heightened  the  delicate 
impreffions  of  fympathy  and  humanity  ? 
Virtues  that  promife  to  fucceeding  ages, 

better 
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better  and  ftlll  more  peaceful  enjoyment 
of  the  precious  moments  of  exiftence ! 
May  fucli , happy  profpedls  be  realized  I 
May  the  caufes  thus  tending  to  enlighten 
and  improve  the  human  fpecies,  and  to 
give  to  their  minds  a more  tender  touch 
of  all  that  is  endearing  and  eftimable  in 
life  ever  extend  their  benign  influence  I 
Yet  alas ! the  flu6luation,  the  inftability 
of  every  attainment,  of  every  excellence, 
and  every  objed:  of  exiflence  promifes  no 
fuch  perpetuity ! 

How  beautiful  is  cultivated  nature ! 
How  brilliant  and  adorned  thofe  pages  of 
hiflory  in  which  man  divefted  of  his  pre- 
judices and  ferocity  fliines  forth  the  orna- 
ment and  the  pride  of  exiflence  ! The  earth 
rendered  fertile  and  adive,  replete  with 
fniiling  meadows,  rich  paftures,  and  cul- 
tivated fields, — the  deferts  converted  into 

feenes 
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fcenes  of  extended  population,  adorned 

with  villages  and  fplendid  cities,- — flowers, 
$ 

fruits,  and  grains,  matured  and  multiplied 
' to  infinity, — ufeful  fpecies  of  animals 
tranfported,  propagated  and  increafed, — 
communications  every  where  eftablifhed,— 
the  continents,  iflands,  the  new  difcover- 
ed  countries  explored, — the  ocean  fubdued, 
invefl:igated,  and  traverfed, — the  diftant 
regions  of  the  viewlefs  air,  its  reftlefs  and 
afpiring  clouds,  no  longer  inacceflible,  to- 
gether with  a thoufand  other  monuments 
of  power  and  of  glory,  are  the  evidences 
of  the  union  and  the  flrength  of  polifhed 
fociety.  But  thefe  feem  rather  the  flatter- 
ing profpefts,  and  the  extraordinary  ef- 
forts, than  the  natural  exertions  or  fitua- 
tion  of  the  human  fpecies.  Whenever  vi- 
gilance and  induflry  are  interrupted,  when 
men  become  enfeebled  by  luxury,  and 
empires  overthrown  by  mutual  and  intef- 

tine 
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tine  contentions,  or  by  revolutions  and 
convullions  of  the  globe  violent  beyond 
our  experience  and  conception,  and  ,of 
which  hiflory  and  tradition  can  furnifh  us 
with  no  adequate  teftimony  nor  fimilitude, 
every  thing  gradually  languifhes,  alters, 
and  once  more  reverts  to  the  abfolute  do- 
minion of  nature.  She  refumes  her  rights, 
defaces  the  embellifhments  of  man, — co- 
vers with  mofs  and  dull  his  pompous  and 
moft  towering  monuments,  which  in  the 
progrefs  of  time  fhe  totally  deftroys — the 
hiflory  of  his  fubverted  fplendour  perifhes 
in  the  general  wreck,  the  arts  and  fciences 
are  lofl,  and  the  earth  again  becomes  de- 
folate ! 


Great,  however,  as  the  late  • exertions 
have  been,  and  foftened  as  the  difpolltions 
of  mankind  mofl  undoubtedly  are,  does 
not  much  flill  remain  to  be  effefled  ? How 

long 
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long  have  the  enlightened  and  ineftimablo 
members  of  fociety,  yet  to  endure  the 
frowns  of  ignorance  ! to  feel  their  hu- 
mane and  brilliant  exertions,  rewarded 
with  the  cold  an.d  fenfelefs  indifference,  or 
the  violent  malignity  of  folly  and  fuperfti- 
tion  ! In  fliort,  trivial  circumftances  alone 
firff  turned  the  eyes  and  undiftinguilhing 
credulity  of  mankind,  to  the  dreams  and 
incoherent  notions  of  a fmall  fociety  of 
people,  occupying  an  infignificant  diftridl 
of  Alia  ! And  do  not  a conliderable  por- 
tion of  them,  enlightened  and  civilized  as 
they  at  prefent  are,  ftill  look  upon  the-  un- 
digefted  memoirs  of  that  barbarous  na- 
tion, as  defcrlptive  of  the  hiftory  of  man- 
kind ; and  of  the  exiffence  and  revoluti- 
ons of  the  Univerfe  ! Have  they  not  made 
a few  thoufand  years,  the  bounds  of  an- 
tiquity and  of  exiffence  j and  do  they  not 
produce  the  written  hiffory  of  a tribe  of 

people, 
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people,  illiterate  and  unpoiifhed,  to  de^ 
tra6l  from  the  age  and  fplendour  of  the 
funs,  worlds,  and  furrounding  magnifi*v 
cence,  and  in  fupport  of  their  ineonfift^ 
cncies ! 

The  natives  of  China,  whofe  govern** 
nient  has  long  been  eftablifhed,  and  who 
live  in  a beautiful  and  regular  fociety,  have 
records  of  that  antient  date,  which  ought 

\ 

to  have  ftaggered  fuch  prevailing  and  fuch 
ill  grounded  judgments.  Many  of  their 
accounts,  indeed,  would  appear  to  extend, 
as  it  has  been  repeatedly' fuggefted,  to  an 
antiquity  altogether  inexplicable,  Yet 
though  the  induftrious  inhabitant?  of  this 
extenfjve  empire,  may  feem  to  have  the 
mod  undifputed  claim,  to  an  antient  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts  and  fciences,  recent 
obfervations,  and  thofe  of  a nature  the 
mod  truly  authentic,  have  drongly  at- 

D * trailed 
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traded  peculiar,  yet  merited  attention  to 
other  eaftern  nations.  Writers  of  credit 
• and  diftindion,  whofe  particular  fituati- 
ons  in  the  Eaft  Indies  gave  them  accefs 
to  fuch  intelligence,  had  long  opened  to 
us  the  unqueftionable  antiquity  of  the 
people  of  that  country.  Circumftances 
have,  however,  recently  tranfpired,  which, 
though  they  confirm  us  in  our  ideas,  that 
mankind  in  every  age  to  which  hiftory  or 
tradition  can  extend,  have  been  nume- 
roufly  and  cxtenfively  difperfed  and  pro- 
pagated, and  that  they  are  not  the  ofF- 
fpring  of  yejierday  as  fuperftition  would 
fondly  teach  us  ‘to  conjedure  j yet  fuch 
lights,  curious  and  interefting  as  they  mofl 
certainly  are,  can  never  afford  us  but  pre- 
fumptive  proof  of  the  infinite  cxiflencc  of 
the  human  fpecies,  nor  materially  aHiif 
us  in  invcftigating  the  fublime  and  the  im- 
portant  objed  of  our  enquiry. 


\ 
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section 

^he  Fourth, 


JNDIA  .^d  the  interior  parts  of  Ai}a^ 
’ere  they  attracted  the  enterprjze  an4 
the  arms  of  Greece,  efcaped  not  the  pro-' 
found  and  more  eftimable  attention  of  one 
of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of  her  phijofor 
phers.  It  was  to  thefe  celebrated  regions 
that  Pythagoras  reforted  for-  ipftru6Iiono 
The  extended  population,  the  antiquity, 
the  civilization  of  the  inhabitants,  h^ 
not  only  given  to  the  oriental  fages  ^ 
knowledge  of  aftronomy,  and  the  juft  fyf- 
tem  of  the  Univerfe ; bat  the  great  reyp- 
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lutions  of  the  globe,  the  tranfmutations 
of  its  fubftances,  the  flow  and  alternate 
formation  and  diflblution  of  the  innumer- 
able objedls  of  exiftence,  the  fea*s  per- 
petual change  of  ftation,  its  depredations 
on  the  iflands  and  continents,  and  gradual 
retreat  from  the  diftri<51:s  it  formerly  occu- 
pied, were  truths,  which,  though  imper- 
fectly underftood,  an  aftoni filing  fuccef- 
fion  of  ages  and  experience  had  in  a great 
'meafure  eflabliflied 

'Yet  though  the  juft  fyflem  of  the  Uni- 
verfe,  was  thus  known  to  the  enlightened 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  was  tranfplant- 
ed  from  the  eaft  by  Pythagoras,  and  though 
many  of  the  followers  of  that  admirable 


* Ovid,  when  explaining  the  dcx^lrines  of  Pytha- 
goras, elegantly  makes  mention  of  thofe  flow  and  in- 
terefting  revolutions,  to  which  the  globe  that  we  in- 
habit has  been  invariably  flibjeit. 

philo- 
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phllofopher  had  fuch  corred  and  fubllme 
notions  of  the  globe  upon  which  they  ex- 
ifted,  and  of  the  bright  and  diftant  ob- 
je(5ls  of'  the  eternal  and  magnificent  Uni- 
verfe,  that  they  not  only  taught,  that  the 
earth  revolved  daily  on  its  own  axis,  and 
moved  with  a filent  fteady  rotation  annu- 
ally round  the  fun  j that  day  and  night, 
and  the  grateful  viciflitudes  of  the  feafons, 
were  occafioned  by  thefe  two  diftin61:  re- 
volutions j and  gave  fuch  a defeription  of ' 
comets,  as  is  perfcflly  reconcilable  to  the 
modern  obfervations  and  difcover:es ; and 
though  they  alfo  taught,  that  cvei*y  {far 
was  a world,  having  elements  C9nelpon- 
dent  to  our  earth,  and  that  the  rnoon,  in 
particular,  had  larger  and  more  beautiful 
inhabitants  3 yet  a fyftem  fo  diametrically 
oppofite  to  received  opinions,'  and  fo  ex- 
tremely repugnant  to  the  prejudices  and 
common  ideas  of  mankind,  was  never 

D 3 univer- 
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tiniveriaiiy  adoptedi  nor  ihade  any  confi-^ 
derable  progrefs  among  the  antient  Euro- 
pean nations  j and  that  cloud  of  fuper- 
flition  and  barbarifmj  that*  after  the  fub- 
verfioh  of  the  Roman  Empire,  darkened 
the  weftern  world,  not  only  led  the  Eu- 
ropeans to  rejedl  the  fublime  truths  of 
philofophy*  to  detract  from  the  age  and 
ipiendour  of  the  furrounding  magnificence* 
and  to  deny  the  antiquity  of  the  fun* 
rnooh,  flars,  and  the  brilliant  objeds  of 
the  Univerfe,  but  to  confine  the  exigence 
of  the  human  fpecies  to  the  trifling  limits 
of  a few  thoufand  years ! 

The  eflabliflimcnts  of  the  Europeans  in 
India,  and  the  great  commercial  inter- 
courfe,  which,  from  the  improvements  in 
navigation,  within  thefe  few  centuries  Ixas 
taken  place  with  that  dift^nt  country, 
while  it  afforded  a more  perfed  know- 
. . ledge 
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ledge  of  the  hilfory  of  Indoftan,  opened 
the  great  and  unfathomable  antiquity  of 
its  inhabitants.  Unfathomable,  however, 
as  their  remote  exiftence  moft  certainly  is, 
the  tranflation  of  the  Gentoo  laws  evi- 
dently carries  this  curious  fubjecl  to  what 
fome  would  be  difpofed  to  call  a lingular 
extent.  Yet  fuch  limited  antiquity  can 
never  furprife  any  but  thofe,  who  from 
the  general  nature  of  things,  have  not 
previoufly  been  prepared  to  look  for  fome 
fuch  incident. 


The  judicious  tranflator  * of  thefe  in- 
terefting  trades,  ftruck  with  the  fcenes  in 
which  he  had  been  long  and  intimately 
converfant,  in  his  preliminary  treatife,  has 
made  -fome  pertinent  obfervations.  The 
Hindoos,  as  well  as  the  Chinefe,  fays  he. 


♦ Mr.  Halhed. 
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have  ever  laid  claim  to  an  antiquity  infi* 
nitely  more  remote  than  is  authorifed  by 
the  belief  of  the  reft  of  mankind.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  thefe  two  nations 
' have  been  acquainted  with  letters  from  a 
very  early  periodj  and  that  their  annals 
have  never  been  difturbed  nor  deftroyed 
by  any  known  revolution.  And  though 
we  may  come  to  the  perufal  of  their  re- 
cords armed  with  every  argument,  and 
fortified  even  to  prejudice  againft  the  ad- 
miftion  of  their  pretenflons,  yet  their  plau- 
fible  accounts  of  thofe  remote  ages,  and 
their  undeviating  confidence  in  their  own 
aflertions,  can  never  fail  to  make  fome 
imprcftion,  and  that  in  proportion  as  we 
gain  a clearer  infight. 

Like  the  reft  of  mankind,  the  Gentoos, 
too,  have  rude  fketches  of  a firft  forma- 
tion of  the  world,  and  of  the  univerfe. 

Their 
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Their  fabulous  and  extravagant  narrative 
obtains  among  them  the  mofl  implicit  ere* 
dit,  notwithftanding  it  is  evidently  replete, 
with  glaring  abfurdities. 

The  duration  of  the  world,  according 
to  their  chronology,  is  divided  into  four 
diftin6l  periods.  And  they  admit  in  the 
calculation  of  its  age  feven  millions  two 
hundred  and  five  thoufand  years!  Days, 
years,  and  ages,  conflitute,  however,  no 
portion  of  the  exiftence  of  nature,  they 
relate  to  beings  whofe  exiftence  is  tranfi- 
tory  and  changeable  5 and  it  is  needlefs  to 
fay,  that  conje(51:ure  muft  unavoidably  have 
taken  place  in  this  enumeration.  But  though 
error  and  fuperflition  fhould  never  meet 
with  our  approbation  and  applaufe;  yet 
we  cannot  fufficiently  admire  the  fagacity 
of  men,  who,  in  a point  the  mofl  truly 
interefling,  approach  fomething  nearer  to 

fub- 


fublimity,  and  the  jull:  fyftem  of  the  imi- 
verfe,  than  the  vain  and  fuperflitious  in- 
habitants of  a more  weflern  continent ! 

Rajah  Prlckutt,  continues  our  autliorj 
who,  though  ranked  as  a modern  in  the 
records  of  India,  is  yet  known  to  have, 
lived  upwards  of  four  thoufand  years  ggo, 
was  no  lefs  anxious  than  our  modern  phi- 
lofophers  are  in  their  chimerical  attempts 
to  pierce  through  the  obfcurity  of  time, 
and  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  the  world 
from  its  beginning  or  its  infancy.  At  his 
inftigation,  a work  was  compofed  by  a 
learned  Bramin,  containing  the  hiftory  of 
India  through  the  preceding  periods,  with 
the  fucceflion  of  the  feveral  Rajahs,  and 
the  duration  of  their  reigns.  This  curi- 
ous hiftory  ftill  fubfifts,  divided  into  twelve 
books,  and  three  thoufand  and  twenty 
chapters. 


2 


Yet 


Yet  while  India  thus  affords  a ftriking 
leffon  of  inftrudion  to  the  better,  and  to 
the  fpeculative  part  of  thofe  fordid  and 
fuperftitious  Europeans,  who,  fteeledagainft 
the  foft  impreffions  of  humanity,  exercile 
an  unrelenting  tyranny  over  a mild  and 
inoffenfive  people ; the  interior  parts  of 
Afia  held  out,  in  former  ages,  to  an  en- 
lightened and  to  an  afpiring  nation,  .the 
enterprizing  and  the  celebrated  Greeks* 
monuments  of  the  antiquity  of  the  world 
and  of  the  human  fpecies,  no  lefs  diftin- 
guifhed  and  eftimable.  At  the  time  of 
Alexander’s  triumphant  entry  into  Baby- 
lon, the  Chaldean  philofophers  reckoned 
four  hundred  and  three  thoufand  years 
-from  the  commencement  of  their  affrono- 
mical  obfervations  * 1 

Diodorus  Siculus. 

• ^ 
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How  fingular  then  mufl  all  this  appear 
to  the  nations  whofe  ideas  are  cramped  by 
the  fetters  of  fuperftition  ! who  have  been 
taught  from  their  infancy  to  believe,  that 
nature  is  but  in  the  very  dawn  of-  her  ex- 
iflence  3 and  that  a few  thoufand  years  are 
the  utmofl  extent  of  her  duration : in 
fhort,  who,  incapable  of  taking  any  ex- 
tended views  whatever,  dream  but  of  thofe 
unmeaning  incidents  that  have  momenta- 
rily preceded  their  own.  No  fooner  in-  ' 
deed  are  they  informed,  that  hiftories  ftill 
exift,  of  no  modern  date,  that  the  human 
Ipecics  are  natural  to  the  fyftem  of  things, 
and  that  this  fyftem,  or  the  flupendous 
univerfe,  is  of  antient  exiftence,  than  in- 
ftantly  they  revolt  at  the  idea  j and  plac- 
ing confidence  in  the  dreams  of  their  ig- 
norant predeceflbrs,  are  infenfible  to  the 
voice  of  reafon,  and  to  the  fimplefl  ope- 
rations of  nature.  A very  fmall  portion 

of 
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of  reafon  and  refleflion,  one  might  hiave 
thought,  fhould  have  convinced  mankind, 
that  millions  of  years  are  but  as  moments 
in  duration  j that  the  events  that  are  daily 
obvious,  are  but  the  ordinary  incidents 
that  ever  have  happened,  and  ever  will 
happen ! Yet  ftill  is  it  echoed  by  furround- 
ing nations,  partially  enlightened,  that  na- 
ture lafts  but  for  a time,  that  fhe  had  a 
beginning  as  it  were  of  yefterday  j and 
prophetically  do  they  dream  about  the 
dilFolution  of  the  exiftence  of  nature ! 

How  gladly  then  would  deluded  and  fu- 
perflitious  parts  of  the  human  fpecies  im- 
pofe  upon  the  underllandings  of  the  reft  ! 
—How  ftrenuous  their  exertions  to  de- 
grade, to  debafe  mankind  ! Fain  would 
they  perfuade  us,  that  nature  is  but  of 
fomc  thoufand  years  duration;  that  the 
only  human  a£lors  in  exiftence  have  been 

a few 
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a few  furrounding  nations,  a part  of  them 
trifiingly  civilized,  and  others  totally  ab? 
forbed  in  the  grafleft  ignorance  and  bar- 
barifm  ; fome  indeed  pofTefTed  of  undigeft- 
ed  records,  others,  altogether  devoid  of 
them ; and  all  of  whole  records,  a6lions, 
and  ideas,  have  but  recently  dawned  upoit 
their  own. 

f 

Can  then  fuch  reafoners  poflibly  be  faid 
to  have  any  pretenhon  to  right  reafon  ? 
How  blind  to  the  nature  of  their  own 
exigence ! How  totally  deprived  of  any 
fort  of  notion,  either  as  to  their  relative 
fituation  in  the  fcale  of  beings,  the  un- 
eeafing  revolutions  and  changes  that  are 
for  ever  taking  place,  the  eternity  of  the 
human  fpccies,  of  the  w^orld,  the  funs, 
planets,  and  the  univerfef- 

•‘a 
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SECTION 
The  Fifth, 


T HE  Egyptian,  the  Chaldean,  Indi^ 
an,  Chinefe,  or  any  exifting  tradi^ 
tions,  records,  or  hieroglyphics,  how- 
ever high  they  may  feem  to  extend,  when 
compared  with  notions  which  generally 
prevail,  in  fpite  of  every  thing  that  is 
reafonable  or  confident}  yet,  I flatter 
mylelf,  the  unprejudiced  enquirer,  will . 

have  been  fufficiently  convinced,  both  from 

« 

what  has  already  been  faid,  and  from  his 
own  obfervations,  that  human  teftimony 
or  tradition,  even  granting  them  their  ut- 

mofl: 
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mod  latitude,  are  but  of  the  moft  limited 
extent  j that  it  is  only  in  the  advanced  flate 
of  refinement,,  that  the  art  of  writing 
could,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  country, 
pofTibly  have  taken  its  origin  j and  that 
this  valuable  acquihtion,  important  as  it 
is,  is  fubjefl  to  the  moft  unfpeakable  fluc- 
tuations. 

In  a word,  barriers  infuperable  feem  to 
have  been  placed,  to  tlie  extent  of  human 
records,  and  the  progiefs  of  civilization. 
Thus  the  fucceffion  of  but  a few  millions 
of  years,  will  inevitably  involve  the  tranfr 
aftions  of  the  prefejit  day,  in  impenetra- 
ble darknefs  1 The  arts  aqd  fciences  too, 
as  it  has  been  before  fuggefted,  when  they 
arrive  at  the  higheft  pofliblg  degree  of  per-? 
fcclion,  from  a concurrence  of  events,  and 
the  convulfions  and  revolutions  the  world 
is  neceflarily  fubject  to,  are  evidently,  per^ 

petually, 
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petually,  alternately,  partially  or  totally 
deftroyed  and  regenerated.  The  reafon- 
ings  in  the  preceding  part'  of  this  enquiry 
fupport  me  in  thefe  conclulions.  The  fub- 
verfion  of  the  arts  and  fciences  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  their  fubfequent  revival,  or  the 
events  even  of  a few  centuries,  which  can 
never  be  confidered  but  as  moments  in 
the  amazing  fucceffion  of  time,  are,  indeed, 
of  themfelves  fufficient  demonflrations  of 
the  inftability  and  fluduation  of  'human 
learning  and  refinement.,  And  if  this  in- 
ftability and  flu6luation  in  the  civilization 
and  the  records  of  mankind,  have  involved 
even  the  tranfaftions  of  the  exifting  na- 
tions in  obfcurity ; where  fliall  we  find 
memorials  defcriptive  of  immenfe  ruins  in 
the  interior  parts  of  Afia,  and  of  the  vef- 
tiges  of  paft  and  fubverted  civilization, 
that  are  daily  dug  up  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  prefent  themfelves  in  the 

E . dif- 
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different  regions  of  the  world  ! Trees  too 
have  been  met  with  confiderably  below  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  converted  into  ftone, 
• with  evident  marks  of  being  cut  with 
hatchets  previous  to  their  petrifadion. 
The  monuments,  indeed,  of  civilization, 
are,  generally  fpeaking,  of  a perifhable  na- 
ture ; fcarcely  do  they  furvive  the  people 
'who  framed  them,  being  eafily  defaced  and 
' deffroyed  by  time,  and  the  violent  opera- 
tions of  nature ; yet  every  fuch  circum- 
ffance  is  undoubted  proof  of  the  remote 
exiffence  of  mankind,  and  of  civilization 
having  made  confiderable  progrefs,  in  ages 
to  which  no  records  can  extend.  In  fhort, 
the  arts  and  fciences,  the  records  and  tra- 
ditions of  mankind,  do  but  in  a tempo- 
rary' and  imperfed  manner,  preferve  the 
fleeting  adions  of  mankind,  and  make 
them,  as  it  were,  for  a moment  furvive 
themfelvcs  i as  to  the  innumerable  ages 

of 


of  barbarifm  and  ignorance,  the  multipli- 
ed fucceffions  of  the  unrecorded' part  of 
the  human  fpecies,  they  emerge  not  from 
their  oblivion.  No  ruins  teach  us  to  col- 
led: that  they  have  exifted ; no  columns, 
ftatues,  nor  vafes,  drawn  from  the  dull  of 

ages  j no  more  traces  of  their  exiftence  re- 

/ 

main  to  us,  than  if  they  had  never  exift- 

ed.  Themfelves,  the  place,  the  time,  the 

« 

circumftances  of  their  paffage,  are  for  ever- 

\ 

loft  to  the  reafonings  and  to  the  contem-^ 
plation  of  mankind. 

Important  and  decifive  as  fuch‘  a train 

of'  reafoning  certainly  is,  it  feems  not  to  . 

have  been  fufficiently  attended  to.  From 

thence,  however,  may  be  inferred,  'and 

without  the  fmalleft  hazard  of  plaufible 

» 

contradiction,  circumftances  of  the  moft 
truly  philofophical  mature.  Independent 
of  every  other  confideration,  what  diftin- 

2 guifhcd 
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gulfhed  light  does  it  not  throw  on  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world  and  of  the  human  race  ! 
For  though  the  records  and  traditions  of 
mankind,  do  but  extend  beyond  momen- 
tary periods,  yet  is  there  room  for  reafon’s 
operation.  She  will  be  found  to  announce 
from  an  abftra^fed  view  of  mature,  and  the 
natural  obje61:s  that  this  globe  and  univerfe 
every  where  prefent  to  our  contemplation, 
that  the  human  fpecies,  and  the  other 
branches  of  animated  nature,  fluduating 
in  their  increafe  and  decreafe,  their  barba- 

I 

rifm  and  refinement,  adually  have  flou- 
riftied,  amid  the  funs,  worlds,  and  un- 
ceafing  revolutions  of  nature,  through  an 
eternity  of  exiftence. 


SEC- 
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• ( 
t 

^he  Sixth. 


T H E traditions,  the  hiftories,  the  ex- 
iting yet  fubverted  monuments  of 
the  paft  civilization  and  exiftence  of  man- 
kind, though  they  will  for  ever  excite  the 
admiration  and  attention  of  the  contem- 
plative and  fpeculative  part  of  mankind ; 
and  afford  prefumptive  proof  of  the  unli- 
mited exiflence  of  the  human  fpecies  j yet 
the  extreme  folly  of  expedling  any  thing 
effential  to  our  purpofe,  either  from  the 

perifhable  veftiges  of  an  advancement  in 
/ 

the  arts  and  fciences  in’  diftant  ages,  the 
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traditions,  or  all  that  has  been  written  by 
thofe  who  have  inconfiflcntly  been  called 
the  antient  part  of  mankind,  as  to  the  cir« 
cumftances  of  their  own  or  the  world’s 
firfi  exiftence,  has  been  fufhciently  demon- 
ft rated.  If,  however,  the  traditions,  the 
hiftories,  the  fubverted  embellifliments  and 
monuments  of  the  civilization  and  remote 
exiflence  of  the  human  fpecies,  afforcl  me 
but  feeble  afliftance,  in  tracing  the  fub- 
lime  objedl  of  our  enquiry,  the  eternity  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  univerfe  ; it  is  other- 
wife  with  the  revolutions  and  chano:es 

I o 

that  incelfantly  take  place  in  the  pro- 
duiPcions,  which  nature  has  every  where 
prefen  ted  to  our  admiration  and  infpec- 
tion.  I come,  therefore,  to  the  fecond, 
and,  indeed  to  an  important-  part  of  the 
enquiry,  the  lights  that  may  be  obtained 
of  the  eternity  of  the  tl:ars,  the  bright  and 
diflant  objects  of  exiltence,  and  the  juft 

fyfterq 
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fyftem  of  the  univerfe/  from  an  attentive 
examination  of  furrounding  fubftances  j , 
and  the  flow  and  intereffing  revolutions, 
that  the  Jiar^  the  planet,  or  the  world' 
which  we  inhabit,  is  more  immediately 
fubjedl  to. 

\ 

But  in  every  part  of  that  branch  of  na-r 
tural  knowledge,  which  our  enquiry  obliges 

me  to  have  recourfe  to,  I cannot  without 

* 

,aftoni{hment  refle6l,  that  the  moil  impor- 
tant truths  appear  not  to  have  been  fiiffi- 
ciently  known  nor  illuftrated,  neither  by 
the  exifting  inhabitants  of  the  world,  nor 
thofe  fubverted  yet  recorded  nations,  who 
ftill  live  in  the  annals  and  antient  monu- 
ments of  literature,  that  have  efcaped  the 
revolutions  of  the  world, — the  mouldering 
and  the  deftrudive  hand  of  time.  Power- 
ful  and  enlightened  empires,  or  polillied 
focieties  of  people,  have  indeed  ever  ex-? 

E 4 ifted, 

’ \ 
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ifled,  whofe  knowledge  of  the  univerfe, 
and  advancement  in  the  arts  and  fciences, 
furvive  not  their  faded,  nor  their  tranfi- 
ent  glory,  and  whofe  hiftory  lies  buried 
with  their  cities,  temples,  and  their  arms. 
It  is  true,  that  the  great  revolutions  of  the 
globe,  were  imperfedly  underftood  by  the 
eaflern  nations  of  antiquity ; yet  flill  we 
remain  Grangers  as  to  the  means  by  which 
they  became  at  all  acquainted  with  this  in- 
terefting  branch  of  knowledge.  Moderns 
therefore  alone,  and  thofe  our  immediate 
predeceflbrs  and  contemporaries,  feem  to 
have  poirefled  themfelves  of  fads  of  a new 
and  extraordinary  nature  ; though  perhaps 
nothing  can  be  poffibly  conceived  more 
vague  and  undecifive,  than  the  little  ufe  ‘ 
that  they  have  made  of  them. 

The  veftiges,  for  inftance,  of  the  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  both  of  the  land  and 

fea, 
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fea,  have  been  met  with  in  the  contexture 
of  different  fpecies  of  ftone,  and  other  mat- 
ter, conffituting  the  various  countries  of 
the  world.  Yet  what  juft  conclufions 
have  we  been  able  to  draw  from  fuch  lin- 
gular appearances  ? What  have  the  more 
enlightened  done,  from  whom  more  might 
have  been  expeded,  but  gazed  with  won- 
der and  admiration,  and  confefled  them- 
felves  bewildered  in  a labyrinth  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  ? In  ftiort,  the  clear  and 
fimple  inferences  that  might  have  been  de- 
duced, have  been  loft  amid  the  dreams  of 
fyftem,  and  of  fuperftition. 

In  the  largeft  bodies  of  lime-ftone,  mar-  , 
ble,  chalk,  and  calcareous  earth,  confti- 
tuting  the  loftieft  mountains,  and  even 
whole  countries  of  the  world,  the  filhes, 
animals,  and  various  productions  of  the 
fea,  coatinnafly  prefent  themfelves  and  not, 

as 
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as  one  might  be  led  to  fufpedl:,  in  trivial 
portions,  but,  in  many  inftances,  form- 
ing even  the  very  mafs  itfelf  of  fuch  fub- 
fiances. 

In  {lone  too  of  a totally  different  nature 
from  marble  or  lime-flone,  vegetable  im- 
preflions,  and  the  remains  of  land  animals 
are  equally  obvious. 

How  univerfal  is  the  exiflence  of  fuch 
curious  occurrences ! How  decifive  and  im- 
portant the  philofophy  that  they  fuggefl  1 
The  appearance  of  animal  impreflions,  in 
the  contexture  of  different  fpecies  of  flone, 
demonflratively  indicates  the  progreffive 
formation,  not  only  of  flone  in  general, 
but  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world.* 
It  is  unneceffary  to  comment  any  farther, 
in  this  place,  upon  the  preceding  fads,  or 
to  dwell  upon  the  various  changes  that 

fuch 
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fuch  fubftances,  when  formed,  are  fubjecl 

to  ; it  is  the  obje6i:  of  the  facceeding  ob- 

fervations,  to  give  a (ketch,  however  in- 
\ 

adequate,  of  the  important  operations  of 
nature,  and  of  the  etetnal  fludtuation  of 
things. 

It  is  necefTary,  however,  to  premife,  that 
to  fpeculative  minds  natural  fafts,  in  va- 
riety of  inffcances,  have  ever  fuggefted  their 
antiquity.  Yet,  whether  from  the  limited 
extent  of  natural  obfervations,  or  from 

i 

that  diffidence  which  ingenious  men  fome- 
times  find  in  entertaining  ideas  fubverfive 
of  the  general  opinions  j mod:  certain  it 
is,  that  the  very  ffifls  that  fuggefied  fuch 
antiquity  feem  not  to  have  been  fufficiently 
underftood,  neither  as ' to  tlie  philofophy 
thus  unavoidably  confirmed,  nor  that 
equally  interefting  fucceffion  of  time,  which 
9 cool 
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cool  difquirition  might  have  brought  them 

to  fupport. 

. • 

f 

The  flow  progrefs  of  the  formation,  for 
inftance,  of  earths,  generated  chiefly  by  the 
decay  of  land  vegetables  and  animals,  and, 
neverthelefs,  the  abundant  appearance  of 
fuch  pfodu6lions  on  the  furface  of  repeat-  , 
ed  lavas,  at  a confiderable  depth,  has  fug- 
gefted  to  fome  a limited  antiquity.  But 
what  is  the  proportion  of  a few  thoufand 
years,  or  even  a more  multiplied  fucceffion 
of  ages,  compared  with  the  endlefs  fuc- 
cefTion  of  eternal  exiftence, — the  unbound- 
ed revolution  of  events  ? Or  what  extend- 
ed ideas  of  antiquity  can  the  operations  of 
.nature,  upon  the  furface  of  a particular 
country  afford,  when  the  very  fubftances 
compofing  the  country  itfelf  are  formed 
by  flow  operations,  and  in  the  infinite  fuq- 

ceffion 
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ceffion  of  time,  expofed  to  dlfiblution  and 
innumerable  tranfmutatlons  ? 

Such  fa6ts,  however  curious  in  them- 
felves,  will  ever  be  found  to  prove  but  a 
limited  and  trifling  antiquity.  Yet  when 
taken,  in  a philofbphical  point  of  view, 
when  brought  in  fupport  of  reafonings  of 

an  extended  and  interefting  nature,  they 

/ 

mofl:'  undoubtedly  become  of  the  very  firfl: 
importance  ; and  ever-  throw  the  flrongefl: 
light,  both  upon  • natural  knowledge,  and 
the  whole  fyftem  of  things.  Independent 
of  the  unlnterefting  confideration  of  li- 
mited periods  of  antiquity,  fuggefled  by 
the  gradual  formation  of  earths,  gene-' 
rated  principally  from  decayed  land  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  we  have  in  fuch  in- 
ftances  a curious  fpecimen  of  the  gradual 
advance  of  fuch  produ6iions.  It  matters 
not  whether  nature  is  diredtly  uniform  in 

“ the 
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the  time,  or  in  the  mode  of  producing 
thefe  foils.  We  have  at  prefent  only 
calmly  to  contemplate  the  quantity  of  fimi- 

lar  earth  that  is  met  with  in  the  world. 

\ 

It  will  hereafter  be  demonftratcd,  that  na- 
ture, found  progreffive  in  the  produflioii 
of  an  earth  in  one  diftrift,  has  been  equal- 
ly progreffive  in  the  production  of  every 
fpecies  of  earth,  flone,  and  fubftance  ex- 
ifting.  Imprefied  with  fuch  ideas,  how 
' flrikingly  muft  we  fee  the  true  importance 
of  fuch  natural  faCIs,  their  fmgular  refe- 
rence to  philofophy  and  antiquity, — and 
to  the  juft  knowledge  of  the  fyftem  of  the 
univerfe ! r ’ 


SEC- 


Seventh. 


H ERE  an  extenfive  fcene  opens  to  our 
contemplation.  On  taking  a furvey 

of  the  furface  of  the  world,  we  find  it  di- 

« 

vided  into  land  and  water.  The  feas, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  teeming  with  animated 
productions  j the  continents  and  iflands 
flocked  with  the  variety  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals, covered  with  beautiful  verdure,  and 
affording  fcenes  of  no  lefs  extended  ani- 
mation. 
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mation.  Thofe  funs  too  *,  with  their  at- 
tending worlds,  and  the  other  fuperb  ob- 
jeds,  that  fhine  iti  infinite  fpace  with  tran- 
fcendent  luflre,  would  not  only  appear  to 
be  peopled  with  fublime  and  magnificent 
exigences,  adapted  to  their  peculiar  fitua- 
tions  ; but  each  minute  particle  of  matter 
feems  endued  with  animation.  Even  in 
this  comparatively  infignificant  planet  we 
inhabit,  befides  the  large  and  beautiful  be- 
ings with  which  we  are  perfedily  familiar, 

* It  is  by  means  of  the  telefcope  that  we  are  enabled 
to  diftinguifli  fpots  upon  the  fun’s  difk,  and  that  the 
moon  has  mountains,  vallies,  and  volcanos.  Nu- 
merous other  circumftances  would  feem  to  indicate 
that  the  fun  is  not  a globe  of  fire,  as  was  conceived  by 
enlightened  nations  of  antiquity  ; and  that  the  elements 
of  which  funs  and  planets  are  compofed,  may  perfectly 
or  nearly  correfpond  with  each  other.  At  all  events 
there  is  greater  fimplicity  in  nature,  and  much  lefs  dif- 
ference between  celeflial  objeits,  than  what  is  gene- 
rally imagined. 

we 
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we  may  obferve  ev.ery  green  leaf  fwarmlng. 

I ^ 

with  its  inhabitants.  There  is  fcarce  a 
lingle  fluid,  but  in  each  drop,  by  the 
afliftance  of  our  glafl'es,  we  are  enabled 
to  diftinguifh  myriads  of  living  objefts, 
a£live  and  exulting  in  their  exiftence. 
The  fluids,  indeed,  of  animals  vthem7 
felves,  are  not  exempt  from  this  fpecies 
of  being  ; and  the  infinity  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  whether  of  the  land  ^or  fea, 
though  happy  in  their  exiftence  for  a 
time,  haften  to  their  certain  dilTolution; 
yet  not  to  an  annihilation  of  exiflence  ! Fi'om 
that  diflblution,'  other  beings  and  fub-' 
ftances  innumerable,  take  their  flow  but 
certain  origin  s and  fuch  new  exiftences 
are  as  important  in  themfelves,  or  as  ne- 
ceflary  in  exiftence,  as  the  animals  and 
vegetables  from  whence  they  originated. 


t 
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Independent  of  the  changes  of  animals 
and  vegetables  into  thofe  immenfe  maffes 
of  fubftance,  with  whofe  abfolute  and  ef- 
fential  qualities  we  are  totally  unacquaint- 
ed, that,  through  an  aftonifliing  fuccef- 
fion  of  ages,  have  already  taken  place  ; it 
muft-  afford  matter  of  the  moft  curious 
fpeculation,  to  the  contemplative  mind,  to 
obferve  thofe  very  changes  even  now  con- 
tinually  carrying  on  by  the  moft  regular 
advances.  Let  me,  at  prefent,  pafs  by  the 
numerous  tranfmutations  the  rapid  pro- 
du(5lions  of  the  ocean  are  gradually  un- 
dergoing. The  continents  and  iflands  of 
the  globe,  of  which  we  are  more  imme- 
diately the  inhabitants,  furnifh  examples 
that  are  Sufficiently  ftriking.  The  earths 
neareft  the  furface  we  tread  upon,  in- 
cumbent upon  ftone,  clay,  fand,  chalk,  ' 
and  variety  of  matter,  formed  by  the  de- 
cay of  vegetables  and  animals,  and  the 

decoin- 
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decompofitlon  of  beds  of  matter  by 
the  influence  of  the  atmofphere,  being 
lefs  expofed  to  revolutions  and  to  thofe 
changes  time  will  produce,  abound  with 
innumerable  veillges  'of  trees,  , flirubs, 
plants,  &c.  fome  nearly  in  a fl:ate  of  dif- 
foiution,  others  in  a meafure  intire ; and, 
indeed,  fuch  is  the  diverfity  of  thefe  fcenes, 
that  in  fome  difl:ri6ts,  at  a confiderable 
depth  below  the  furface'of  the  earth,  large 
quantities  of  trees  are  met  with,  lying  as 
clofe  to  each  other  as  they  do  in  a wood  j 
the  trunks,  .branches,  and  leaves  in  perfedl 
prefervation. 

But  the  vegetable  remains,  thus  entombed 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  feemingly 
unafFefled  by  the  delfruclive  and  moulder- 

I 

ing  hand  of  time,  are  not  the  only  curio- 
fities  that  prefent  themfelves.  'The  bones 
• and  relics  of  animals,  not  as  yet  in  a ftate 
' F 2 of 
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of  ciifTolutlon,  occur  at  a confiderable  depth 
below  the  furface,  fome  in  part  decayed, 
others  with  their  original  fubftance  entire. 

The  cities  too  of  mankind,  fliaken  by 
the  convulfions  of  nature,  abforbed  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  long  ago  depriv- 
ed of  their  fabricators  and  ancient  inhabi- 
tants, have,  in  fome  few  inftances,  prefent- 
ed  at  a confiderable  depth,  covered  with 
different  foils,  fcenes  of  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, folicitous,  as  it  were,  to  hide 
themfelves  from  the  eyes  of  fuperffcial  ob- 
fervers. 

, In  fliort,  'diffri6ls  of  the  world  over- 
flowed by  the  liquid  matter  of  volcanos, 
altered  and  deprived  of  their  vegetation  by 
the  earthquakes  and  convulfions  of  nature, 
or  deferred  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
foon  put  on  a new  appearance,  become  the 
' feats 
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feats  of  fruitful  and  rapid  vegetation,  fitted 
for  animal  exiftence,  for  the  produdtion 
and  accumulation  of  earths  and  various 
fubfliances,  and  prepared  in  the  flow,  but 
unerring  progrefs  of  time,  for  a repeated 
exhibition  of  fcenes,  which,  to  limited  ob- 
fervation,  appear  aftonifhing  and  uncom- 
mon. 

Thus  from  the  mere'  contemplation  of 
thefe  lefs  perfed:  exprefiions  of  antiquity  is 
human  conception  loft  in  the  innumerable 
fucceflion  of  ages,  that  crowd  upon  the 
imagination  ! But,  when  my  refearches 
are  extended  a little  farther,  and  I obferve 
well-known  animals  and  vegetables  are 
changed  totally  from  their  natural  fub- 
ftances,  affuming  the  native,  the  intereft- 
ing,  yet  unknown  properties  of  ftohes 
or  rocks  j fuch  ftones  containing  various 
minerals^  and  all  together  conftituting 

F 3 the 
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the  loftieft  mountains  and  moft  extended 

I 

countries,  prefented  too  at  the  greateft  dif- 
tance  from  the  furface  j then  do  I revolt 
from  the  received  opinions,  relinquifh 
, the  common  ideas  of  mankind,  and,  exer- 
cifing  the  powers  of  my  reafon,  feek  for  a 
folution  of  difficulties  in  an  endlefs  or  eter- 
nal exiftence  and  fluduation  of  the  fublime, 
the  intelligent  and  innumerable  exiftences, 
which  conftitute  thofe  funs,  worlds,'  and 
objecfs,  that  fhine  in  infinite  fpace,  and 
are  the  bright,  magnificent  appendages  of 

the  univerfe. 
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SECTION 
Tbe  Eighth, 


I^UCH  is  the  extraordinary  and  inex- 
hauftible  fubjedl  that  I have  here  un- 
dertaken to  illuftrate.  But  ’ere  I proceed 
in  my » refearches,  the  fubterraneous  fires 
and  eruptions  of  volcanoes,  that  have  re- 
cently  engaged  the  ferious  attention  of 
mankind,  and  that  form  fo  interefting  a 
branch  of  natural  knowledge,  folicit  a pre- 
vious confideration.  The  effedls  they  pro-' 
' duce  upon  the  furface,  and  in  the  interior 
^ parts  of  the  world,  are  indeed  of  an  un- 
common and  curious  nature  j and  in  the 

F 4 fuc- 
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fucceeding  parts  of  this  enquiry,  will  be 
brought  in  fupport  of  more  important  ob- 
fervations.  Let  me  then,  for  the  prefent, 
relinquifh  circumftances  ftill  more  flrongly 
expreflive  of  an  infinite  fuccefiion  of  events, 
or  a boundlefs  antiquity,  and  attempt  a 
general  fketch  of  thofe  forcible  operations 
of  nature. 

The  changes  or  events  produced  by  fire 
are  efiential  to  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe, 
and  not  confined  to  the  fpot  that  we  in- 
habit, but  common  to  thofe  dillant  worlds 
and  exiftences,  that  are  the  bright  and  fub- 
lime  objefts  of  our  admiration  and  atten- 
tion. The  moon,  for  inflance,  which 
fhines  but  by  the  fun’s  refleded  light,  and 
which  is  retained  in  its  orbit  by  the  earth’s 
fuperior  attradion,  is  the  nearefl:  planet 
offered  to  our  infpedion  j and  the  beft 
adapted  for  examination.  Hills  and  val-  , 

. . lies 
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lies  are  there  confpicuous,  and  variety  of 

X 

appearances  fufficiently  indicate,  that  flie 
is  a body  limilar  to  the  globe  upon  which 
file  attends.  And  though  the  mod:  im- 
proved inflruments  are  not  as  yet  arrived 
to  that  high  degree  of  perfedlion,  as  to 
enable  us  to  diflinguifh  her  inhabitants ; 
yet  the  ifTuing  flames  of  exifting  volcanos 
prefent  themfelves  to  the  fpeculative  and 
admiring  fpeculators  ; indeed,  on  a part  of 
her  difk,  which,  at  the  time  of  obferva- 
tion,  was  not  influenced  by  the  fun’s  fplen- 
dour,  the  flames  have  been  fo  obvioufly 
diftinguifhable,  as  even  to  illumine*  the 
hills  in  their  vicinity.  Thefe  are,  how- 
ever, diftant  views  of  nature  j fatisfaclory 
but  to  philofophic  and  cultivated  under- 
flandings  j let  me  therefore  once  more  re- 
vert to  objeds  more  familiar  to  the  fenfes, 
and  to  the  planet  upon  which  we  exifl. 

It 

I 

/ 

\ ’ ■ ' * - 


It  has  at  length  become  a faft  well 
known  to  naturalifts,  that  calcined  rocks, 
pumice  ftone,  and  lava,  the  undoubted 
vefliges  of  fubtefraneous  fires  and  volcanos, 
have  almoft  every  where  prefented.  In 
fhort,  innumerable  are  the  fpecimens  prov- 
ing the  remote  exiftence  of  extinguifhed 
volcanic  eruptions  in  France,  Germany,. 
England,  North  and  South  America,  the 
Eafl;  and  Weft  Indies,  the  late  difcovered 
iftands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  every 

extended  diftridl  of  the  world. 

/ 

■ If  it  is  not  criminal  in  thefe  days,  when 
mens  ideas  as  to  antiquity  and  e;xiftence 
feem  generally  clouded  and  contracted,  to 
fpeak  in  the  language  of  reafon  and  phi- 
lofophy,  volcanos  in  any  particular  dif- 
tri6t  are  beings  of  the  moment : fleeting 
children  of  nature,  they  have  their  rife,  their 
progrefs,  their  extinction.  But  their  in- 
fluence 
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fiuence  is  important,  and  their  remains  are 
- almofl  every  where  vifible.  In  the  inexpli- 
cable lapfe  and  in  the  progrefs  of  time,  to 
the  ignorant  and  to  the  wondering  world, 
their  ilTuing  flames  ever  have  been,  and 
ever  will  continue  to  be  matter  of  fur- 
prize. 

It  may  not  here  be  improper  to  mention 
forne  few  fads,  in  order  to  give  a clear  and 
circumftantial  explication  of  the  influence 
of  volcanos. 

In  the  dreadful  eruption  of  ^tna,  in 
the  year  flxteen  hundred  and  flxty-nine, 
by  frequent  cxplofions  of  ftones  and  aflieS, 

• a mountain  was  raifed  not  lefs  than  half  a 

I __ 

mile  perpendicular  in  height,  and  at  lead: 
three  miles  in  circumference  at  its  bafis. 
The  lava,  which  ran  from  v the  volcano, 
and  on  which  there  are  as  yet  no  figns  of 

vege- 
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vegetation,  reached  Catania,  dcflroyed  part 
of  its  wall’s,  buried  an  amphitheatre,  an 
aquedu61:,  and  many  other  monuments  of 
its  ancient  grandeur,  ' which  till  then  had 
refilled  the  hand  of  time ; and  ran  a con- 
(iclerable  length  into  the  fea,  fo  as  to  have 
once  formed  a beautiful  and  fafe  harbour, 
but  it  was  foon  after  filled  up  by  a frefh 
torrent  of  the  fame  inflamed  matter ; a 
circumflance  the  Catanians  lament  to  this 
day,  as  they  are  without  a port 

Such  is  however  but  an  imperfedl  de- 
fcription  of  the  extraordinary  quantity  of 
matter  that  is  frequently  difcharged  by  the 
cxifling  volcanos ; and,  as  mountains  are 
fometimes  elevated  on  the  land  by  their 
reiterated  difcharges,  numerous  are  ihe  in- 
flan ces  on  record  of  fubterraneous  fires 
/ 

* Sir  William  Hamilton. 

burfl- 
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burftlng  fuddenly  from  the  bottom  of  th^ 
fea,  and  forming  iflands  of  no  l^conflder-.^ 

I 

able  dimenfion. 

I 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  > 
that,  on  thefe  occafions,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  large  fradured  pieces  of  rock 
are  thrown  to  a diflance  truly  aftonifliing, 
a circumftance  neceffary  to  be  attended  to,  ' 
as  prodigious  malTes  of  different  fpecies  of 
ftone  are  often  met  with  detached  a confi- 
derable  diftance  from  the  original  beds  to 
which  they  evidently  appear  to  have  for- 
merly belonged  ; appearances  which  feem 
no  other  wife  explicable  than  by  fupppfing 
fuch  rocks  to  have  been  broken  off,  and 
difeharged  by  volcanos  long  ago  extin- 
guiffied, 

* 

The  cities  too  of  the  world,  ^ the  cloud 
capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  fo- 

, • leiTin 
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lemn  temples,  and  the  moft  afpiring  mo- 
numents of  human  induftry  and  ambition, 
fliall  not  only  diflblve,  and  like  the  bafe- 
lefs  fabric  of  a vifion  leave  not  a wreck 

* behind  j’  but,  being  little  more  permanent 

4 

than  their  fabricators  and  inhabitants; 

* (hall,  indeed,  fcarcely  furvive  their  difib- 
lution.  Though  affected  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  time,  delfroyed  in  the  contentions 
of  nations,  overwhelmed  by  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  ocean,  and  fwallowed  up  in 
the  earthquakes  and  convulfions  of  na- 
ture, in  the  eternal  exiftence  and  fluctua- 
tion of  things,  they  feem  not  lefs  expofed 
to  deflruCtion  by  the  fiery  torrents  of  vol- 
canos. 

t 

( 

In  the  year  feventy-nine,  for  inflance, 
the  eruptions  of  Vefuvius  overwhelmed  the 
two  celebrated  cities  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  by  a fliower  of  ftones,  cinders, 
4 aflies, 


( 
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aflies,  fand,  &c.  and  totally  covered  them 
many  feet  deep,  as  the  people  \vere  fitting 
at  the  theatre. 

Such  are  fome  of  the  more  fingular.and 
extended  influences  of  volcanos  ! Yet  how- 
ever interefling  fuch  fpeculations  are,  or 

/ \ 

whatever  lights  they  may  throw  upon  the 
fubje(5l  of  antiquity,  the  eternity  of  the 
world,  our  planetary  fyftem,  and  the  other 
funs  and  objeds  of  exiflence,  or  the  na- 
ture and  fluftuation  of  things,  they  are 
naturally  abforbed  by  the  flronger  expref- 
fions  every  where  obvious. 


SEC- 
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J T may  not  be  here  amifs^to  offer  a few 
refledions,  that  feem  naturally  fug- 
gefted  from  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
obfervations ; their  truth  will,  however, 
be  ftill'  more  obvioufly  confirmed  in  the 
fequel  of  this  enquiry. 

TheChinefe,  the  Indians,  the  Chaldeans, 
the  other  Afiatics,  the  Egyptians,  the  cele- 
brated Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  animals 
and  vegetables,  that  were  in  being  at  the  fame 
period  with  themfelves,  but  exifled  upon 
the  furface  of  countries,  whofe  very  deepeft 

recedes 
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recefles  every  where  exhibit  the  moft  ob- 
vious fcenes  of  paft  and  univerfal  ani- 
mation, of  flow,  progreflive,  and  uni- 
form formation  ; and  which,  in  common 
with  the  reft  of  the  globe,  have  equally 
participated  of  the  nioft  ftriking  and  in- 
terefting  revolutions ; revolutions  indeed 
fo  emphatically  expreffed,  that  one  might 
have  apprehended  they  fliould  have  fug- 
gefted  to  mankind,  that  as  their  own  fub- 
ftance  was  fubjecl  to  gradual  formation 
and  decay,  fo  were  the  different  produc- 
tions of  nature ; and  that  the  fubftancps 

•» 

conftituting  the  mountains,  iftands,  con- 
tinents, and  the  world  itfelf,  in  the  eter- 
nal exiftence  of  things,  were  formed,  de- 
ftroyed,  and  regenerated.  But  what  muft 
be  our  aftonifliment,  when  we  refledl,  that 
revolutions  fo  fenfibly  important,  fo  uni- 
verfally  diffufed,  and  fo  incontrovertibly 
authentic,  feem  in  a great  meafure  to  have 

G evaded 
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evaded  the  fcrutiny  and  the  curiohty  of 
mankind. 

« I 

In  a v^^ord,  until  thefe  later  ages,  when 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  irhprove- 
ments  in  navigation,  an  attention  to  na- 
tural hiftory  and  philofophy,  the  difcovery 
of  diftant  countries,  and  a more  perfe6l 
knowledge  of  nature  in  her  various  de- 
partments, had  directed  the  attention  and 

curiofity  of  mankind  to  the  formation  of 

* 

the  globe,  and  the  revolutions  it  is  fubjedf 
to  j the  feas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  the  earths, 
flones,  and  minerals,  the  illands  and  con- 
tinents, were  looked  upon  as  in  the  ftatc 
in  which  they' had  ever  been;  even  the 
mofl  enlightened  nations,  were  under  the 
deception.  The  force  of  abftrad:  reafon- 
ing,  and  the  powers  of  human  intelled, 
left  to  their  free  exercife,  were,  indeed, 
fufficient  of  themfelves,  without  the  af- 

fidance 
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fiftance  of  curious  and  interefting  fadls, 
to  convince  the  wdfefl  of  the  philofophers 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  that  the  univerfe 
could  never  have  had 'a  beginning,  nor 
would  have  any  termination ; or,  that  all 
things  were  neceffarily  eternal  and  felf-ex- 
iflent.  Had  then  the  learned  and  accom- 
plifhed  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but 
known  the  world  and  the  univerfe  as  we 
know  them,  how  much  more  ftrongly 
would  they  have  been  confirmed  in  the  truth 
of  thefe  important  conclufions,  and  in  the 
excellence  of  their  philofophy ! With  ex- 
tafy  they  would  have  contemplated  [nature, 
through  the  medium  of  the  modern  difco- 
veries ! Difcoveries  which  alike  fupport 
the  dignity  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  the 
fplendour  of  the  univerfe !'  Even  the  lefs 
diftinguifhed,  or  the  unenlightened  ages 
of  thofe  celebrated  republics,  not  influ- 
enced too  banefully,  by  fuperftition,  gloomy . 

V G 2 and 
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and  defponding  prejudices,  with  rapture 
would  have  relinquifhed  the  perfonifications 
of  their  faculties  and  affe(fl:ions,  their  ga'y  and 
fprightly  mythology  and  fuperftitions,  to 
have  embraced  more  pleafing  and  folid  no- 
tions of  exiftence.  Would  they  with  in- 
dignation have  rejeded  truths  founded  not 
on  fpeculation,  but  on  the  fublime  and 
magnificent  exiftences  every  where  pre- 
fented  to  our  contemplation  and  infpec- 
tion  ; or  cenfured  the  individual  who  from 
the  pureft  motives,  among  other  obje6ls 
equally  interefting,  generoufly  pointed  out 
to  them  ? 

I * 

« 

That  the  Inhabitants  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  who,  each  in  their  turn,  by  means 
of  fuperior  civilization,  fubclued,  the  one 
all  the  powers  of  Afia,  the  other  the  then 
known  world,  aggrandized  themfelves  and 

triumphed 
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triumphed,  bat  by  excellencies  in  which 
others  had  before  triumphed  ! 

I / 

That  the  human  fpecies  were  eternal, 
though  the  monuments  of  literature,  the 
habitations  of  mankind,  the  empires  and 
the  civilization  of  the  world,  had,  alter- 
nately, their  rife,  their  progrefs,  their  de- 
clenfion  ! 

That  the  moft  diftinguiflied  and  extend- 
ed countries,  fo  far  from  being  in  the  ftate 
in  which  they  had  ever  been,  were  evident- 
ly formed  out  of  the  wreck  of  pafl  ex- 
iflences. 

t 

That  the  globe  has  been  univerfally  fliat- 
teredjbut  not  difordered  by  earthquakes  and 

convulfions  fucceffively  taking  place. 

/ ^ 

G 3 
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That  the  veftiges  of  - fubterraneous  fire 
and  extinguifhed  volcanos,  furnifhing  ideas 
of  an  amazing  fuccelTion  of  events,  are 
almoft  every  where  vifible. 

That  the  fea  was  perpetually  changing 
its  fituation,  irregularly  overwhelming  and' 
deferting  the  iflands  and  continents,  and 
leaving  the  immenfe  diftricts  it  formerly 
occupied,  prepared  for  the  exigence  of 
land  animals  and  productions,  and  for 
fcenes  of  luxuriant  vegetation. 

That  the  fubftances  of  which  mountains, 
and  the  world  itfelf  was  compofcd,  as  they 
were  gradually  formed,  fo  were  they  fub- 
je6l  to  flow  and  regular  dilTolution. 

That  the  matter  even  conftituting  the 
globe,  was  not  only  changed,  but  impercep- 
tibly fo  far  altered  in  its  natiire  and  qualities, 

* as 
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as  to  circulate  through  the  atmofphere, 
and  from  thence  to  diftant  parts  of  the 
univerfe,  from  whence  it  alfo. receives  new 
' and  conftant  fupplies. 

That  all  things  being  fubje6l  to  the  moft 
\ 

interefting  revolutions,  were  in  perpetual 
motion,  conneSted  and  eternal. 

That  the  world  was  by  no  means  inde- 
pendent of  the  liars,  and  the  ftupendous 
objeds  of  exiftence ; but  was  more  mate- 
-rially  influenced  by  the  fun  and  moon. 

, That  the  fun  and  its  furrounding  planets, 
bright  and  magnificent  as  ’ they  moft  cer- 
tainly are,  were  neverthelefs  fmall  though 
neceflary  portions  of  exiftence.  ^ 

, \ 

That  other  funs,  worlds,  and  intelligent 
exiftences  innumerable,  were  the  brilliant 

O 4 and 
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and  the  infeparable  appendages  of  an  mji- 
nite  and  etemal  univerfe. 

• • 

An  univerfe,  indeed,  which  though  it 
inevitably  excites  our  utmoft  wonder  and 
admiration,  altogether  furpaffes  every  idea 
that  we  can  form  of  its  tranfcendent  fijb-t 
limity,  fplendour,  and  magnificence. 


SEC- 
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T H E funs,  the  habitable  worlds,  the 
bright  and  fublime  objeds  of  cxift- 
cnce,  though  in  the  fucceeding  parts^  of 
this  enquiry,  they  will  neceffarily  attract 
our  - fpeculation  j and  excite,  by  their  fu- 
perior  magnificence,  the  utmoft  wonder 
and  admiration  ; yet  the  innumerable  ob-, 
jeds  fubmitted  to  my  more  immediate  in- 

s 

, fpedion,  in  the  comparatively  infignifi- 
cant  Jiar  * that  we  inhabit,  demand  a pre^ 

* The  earth,  minute  as  it  is,  and  though  it  fhines  ' 
but  by  the  reflexion  of  the  fun’s-  fplendour,  aflumes 
this  appearance  to  the  inhabitants  of  diftant  worlds. 


vious 
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vious  and  diflinguifhed  attention.  Already 
I have  pointed  out  the  exigence  of  the 
vaft  remains  of  the  animals  and  vegetables 
of  the  land  and  fea,  in  the  deep  recefles  of 
the  world ; and  the  remoteft  regions,  hi- 
therto explored,  bring  uncontradidred  tef- 
timony  of  the  truth  of  what  I have  ad- 
vanced. I would  not,  however,  wifii 
it  to  be  underftood,  that  vefliges  of  ani- 
mated objeffs,  are  to  be  always  obferved  in 
volcanic  produflions,  nor  in  thofe  immenle 
difl:ri61s  and  mountains  of  granite,  free- 
flone  and  fand,  fo  univeiTally  to  be  met 
with.  Thefe  laO,  which  abound  more 
than  the  other  fubftances,  are,  generally 
fpeaking,  to  be  confidered  as  formed  from 
variety  of  matter,  and  moil:  commonly 
originating  from  the  fands  of  the  fea  or 
pf  rivers.  It  is  unnecelTary  to  fupport 
fuch  obfervations  by  having  recourfe  to 
particular  diftrifts,  and  portions  of  the 

world  5 

I 
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world  ; the  tafte  for  natural  hiftory,  which 
fo  generally  predominates,  and  which  does 
honour  to  the  prefent  race  of  mankind, 
has  fuperceded  that  neceffity.  In  fliort, 
what  are  in  themfelves  a few  natural  fa6ls, 
purely  local,  or  minute  circumtlances  at- 
tending particular  diftri6ls,  when  we  are 
ppHelTed  of  a philofophy,  that  flrikingly 
convinces  us,'  of  the  univerfality  of  Their 
exiftence ; and  that  brings  every  fpecies  of 
fubftance,  every  furrounding  obje<5l,  and 
every  diftrift  of  the  world,  in  equal  con- 
firmation of  its  authenticity  ? But  it  is  not 
the  fpeculative  and  enlightened  part  of 
mankind,  that  will  difpute  the  abundant 
exiftence  of  the  remains  of  animals  and 

I 

vegetables  of  the  land  and  fea,  in  immenfe 
mafles  of  ftone  and  other  matter,  conftir 
tilting  mountains  and  extended  countries 
of  thp  world.  It  is  the  contra(fted  and  il- 
liberal. 
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liberal,  or  thofe  unaccuflomed  to  fuch  re- 
fearches,  that  receive  with  clilapprobation 
and  diftrufl,  circumftances  tending  to  fub- 
vert  their  ill  founded  opinions,  and  not 
formed  to  flatter  the  grolTnefs  of  their  pre- 
judices. To  that  part  of  the  human  f^>e- 
cies,  no  truths  can  be  made  fufficiently 
obvious.  To  them  no  obfervations  that 

t 

are  important  can  .be  too  repeatedly  en- 
forced. 

Let  me  then  have  recourfe  to  tlie  inte- 
rior parts  of  England,  and  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Derbyflaire,  for  a fpeclmen  of 
fa^fs,  by  way  of  illuflrating  what  has  al- 
ready been  advanced,  and  as  an  additional 
corroboration  of  the  truth  of  my  affer- 
tions.  The  opportunities  of  tracing  in 
this  latter  diftridt,  with  accuracy,  the  in- 
ternal rtruffure  of  the  earth,  are  fuch  as 
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are  not  eafily  to  be  met  with  From 
the  monuments  here  and  indeed  every- 
where exifting,  what  flriking  proofs  are 
exhibited  of  that  fucceflion  of  time;  which, 
while  it  overturns  the  trifling  and  ill-di- 
reoled  purfuits  of  mofl:  of  our  modern  an- 
tiquarians, derives  a forcible  impreflion 
from  every  furrounding  object ! 

The  firfl:  bed  that  prefents,  in  the  dif- 
tria  of  Darley  Moor  -f , is  that  of  a coarfe, 
Tandy  kind  of  (tone,  which  extends  to  the 
depth  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards ; 
and  which,  from  the  attrition  of  its  par- 

* This  advantage  proceeds  from  its  inequalities, 
and  the  mineral  fubftances,  which  are  induftrioufly 
fought  for.  ' 

f It  may  be  necelTary  here  to  obferve,  that  the  fol- 
lowing arrangements  of  beds  of  various  matter,  is 
not  peculiar  to  Derbyfliire,  but  prevails,  with  little 
variation,  throughout  the  centrical  parts  of  England. 

tides 
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tides  rounded  as  ftones  upon  the  fea  beach, 

and  like  moft  other  fandy  compofitions, 

produced  from  various  fubflances,  would 

feem  to  have  been  formed  by  the  adion 
/ 

either  of  rivers  or  of  the  ocean.  This  is 

« 

fucceeded  by  a black,  claylfli  compofition, 
indurated,  and  in  a meafure,  petrified  by 
time,  equally  deep  as  the  former.  Then 
comes  a body  of  lime-ftone,  the  depth  of 
fifty  yards  ^ and,  what  is  fingular,  the  re- 

• N 

mains  of  a petrified  crocodile,  an  amphi- 
bious^animal,  have  been  here  difcovered  *, 
Next  fucceeds  a matter  of  black  ftone  or 
marble,  refembling  lava,  the  depth  of  fix- 
teen  yards.  Another  bed  of  lime- ftone, 
the  depth  of  fifty  yards,  is  again  incum- 
bent upon  black  ftone  or  lava,  the  depth 
of  forty-fix  yards.  This  is  again  fucceed- 
ed by  lime-ftone,  the  depth  of  fixty  ^ards. 

r 

* By  a Mr.  Watfon,  of  Bake  well. 
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I 

Once  more  fucceeds  the  fame  black  flone, 
the  depth  of  twenty-two  yards ; and  this 
is  followed  by  lime-ftone,  which  has  not 

as  yet  been  penetrated.  And  that  the  lime- 

/ 

ftone,  in  all  thefe  beds,  has  been  gradually 
formed  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  through 
an  aftonifhing  fucceflion  of  ages,  the  nu- 
merous impreffions  of  fea-fifhes,  the  cro- 
codile, and  a variety  of  other  circumftances, 
fufiiciently  convince  us. 

Such  is,  however,  but  an  imperfe61:  de- 
fcription  of  the  natural  fads  in  queftion  : 
I fhall  therefore  proceed  to  other  appear- 
ances that  demand  an  equal  attention. — 
The  feparate  beds  already  defcribed  prevail 
with  little  variation  througliout  feveral  of 
the  adjoining  counties  * j and  appear,  in 

\ 

* The  matter  refembling  lava  does  not  extend  far, 
it  is  an  accidental  occurrence  peculiar  to  this  part  of 
the  country. 
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many  diftn(5ls,  to  have  been  fradured  in 
the  moft  curious  and  fingular  manner; 
nay,  in  fome  places,  huge  mafTes  of  them 
leem  to  have  been  entirely  fwallowed  up. 
It  even  appears  next  to  a demonftration, 
that  other  immenfe  beds  had  formerly  been 
incumbent  on  the  fandy  flone,  the  firft  of 
thofe  beds  fo  particularly  mentioned  in  the 
fads  of  Darley  Moor  * ; and  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  they  have  difappeared  in 
feme  of  thofe  dreadful  earthquakes  and 
convulfions,  with  which  this  and  every 
other  country  in  the  world  feem  to  have 
been  agitated.  Indeed,  when  the  miners 
have  occafion  to  dig  in  the  adjacent  val- 
lies,  they  often  find  them  filled  with  frag- 
ments of  thofe  fuperior  beds,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  wanting.  But,  what 
is  more  decifively  convincing,  wherever 


* See  page  93. 
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this  fandy  ftone,  already  taken  notice  of, 
• is  obferved  to  incline  below  the  furface,  it 
is  adlually  covered  with  fome  hundred 
yards  of  clay,  coal,  and  ftone;  which  laft- 
is  oTa  brownifh  colour,  and,  when  ap- 
plied to  repair  the  roads,  foon  returns  to 
the  primitive  clay  of  which  it  evidently  ap- 
pears to  have  been  conftituted  And  all 
thefe  feparate  beds,  except  the  coal,  (which, 
by  the  bye,  invariably  is  generated  in  fimi- 
lar  fituations)  contain  figured  ftones,  re- 
prefenting  a great  variety  of  vegetables, 
or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  the  impref- 
fions  of  them ; as  reeds  of  various  kinds,  ’ 
jointed  at  different  diilances,  ferns,  corns, 
grafs,  and  many  other  fpecies  of  the  ve- 
getable kingdom  -f. 


* This  obfervation , holds  univerfallj^  true  in  Der- 
byfhire,  Shropfhire,  and  StafFordfliire.  ' 
t Prodigious  variety  of  fuch  curiourprodudions  are 
in  different  mufeums  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  the  civilized  part  of  the  world. 
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' Then  what  fcenes  of  vegetation  ! what 
happy  and  long  continued  fettlements  mud 
fuch  diftridls  have  afforded,  for  the  exifl- 
ence  of  men  and  the  variety  of  animals ! 
The  compohtion  of  thefe,  indeed,  being 
fubjefl  to  a hafty  change  and  difiblution, 
their  veftiges,  though  often  met  with,  are 
yet  lefs  frequently  fo,  than  the  other 
branches  of  animated  exiftence 

* For  a more  particular  defcription  of  the  beds  of 
matter,  of  which  Derbyfliire,  and  the  centrical  parts 
of  England-are  conftituted,  fee  Whitehurft’s  Section* 
and  Enquiry. 
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SECTION 

t 

I 

I 

Tbe  Elevenths 


'"Jp  H E knowledge  of  fuch  fa6fs,  which 
are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  any  par- 
ticular diftri6l  or  portion  of  the  world,  but 
which  are  univerfally  exifting,  may  per- 
haps induce  us  to  change,  as  well  our  ge- 
neral notions  of  antiquity  as  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  For  though  the  fun,  the  bright  and 
magnificent  luminary,  which  blazes  to  our 
contemplation  and  infpection,  togethef 
with  its  attending  planets,  and  the  ftars 
every  where  brilliant  and  diftinguifliable, 

r 

are  eternal  and  felf-exijient  \ yet  the  inha- 

H 2 ^ bitan  ts, 
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bltants,  and  innumerable  objeds  of  wliich 
they  are  conftituted,  have  neverthelefs  fluc- 
tuated ill  endlefs  change  and  revolution  ! 

No  longer,  therefore,  are  we  to  regard  the 
loftiefl:  mountains,  the  mofl:  extended  coun- 
tries, the  continents  and  iflands  of  the 
globe,  nor  the  fubftances  even  conflituting 

the  world  and  univerfe  itfelf,  as  of  per- 
* 

manent  exiftence.  Formed,  as  well  as 
ourfelves,  by  gradual  procefTes,  they  are 
likewife  unflable  and  fubjed  to  perpetual 
changes. 

Nor  do  fuch  revolutions,  Amply  teftify 
a.boundlefs  lapfe  of  time.  Other  impor- 
tant and  inflruding  leflbns  they  hold  up 
to  the  contemplation  of  mankind.  - Sub- 
fiances  that  we  meet  with  the  farthefl  fi'om  ^ 

4 

the  furface  of  the  earth,  carry  with  them 
the  vifible  imprelTions  of  animated  exift- 
ence. 


That 


/ 
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That  the  world  fliould  have  thus  been 
agitated  in  unobferved  confufion,  is  the 
mod  unnatural  of  fuppodtions.  On  every 
fuch  occafion  the  human  fpecies  evidently 
mud  have  been  prefent.  Yet  mankind 
have  exided  in  a high  degree  more  nume- 
rous and  civilized  at  one  period,  than  at 
another.  In  fertile  ages,  for  indance, 
during  times  of  the  greated  population, 
the  whole  furface  of  the  globe  would  ap- 
pear to  be  in  fome  meafure  covered  with 
men,  domedic  animals,  and  ufeful  plants. 
But  when  ignorance,  depopulcition,  and 
calamity,  fucceed  the  civilized  exertions 
of  mankind, — the  enlightened  and  the  hap- 
py periods  of  their  exidence, — ferocious 
animals  and  noxious  infedts,  refume  in 
their  turn  dominion  over  the  earth.  Thefe 
changes,  indeed,  fo  fenfible  and  intered- 
ing  to  man  are,  neverthelefs,  perfectly  in- 
different to  nature. 

H 3 


The 
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The  fame  obfervation  will  alfo  be  found 
to  hold  in  refped  to  animals  and  vege- 
tables in  general.  A thoufand  incidental 
circumllances  may  have  a tendency  parti- 
ally to  ^deftroy,  or  to  give  for  a time,  a 
fuperior  degree  of  profpcrity  to  particular 
fpecies.^  But  all  thefe  variations  feem  never 
to  amount  to  the  abfolute  extinction  of 

I 

any.  Indeed  were  the  laws  of  nature  in 
regard  to  the  number,  and  fupport  of  the 
different  fpecies  of  animals  and  vegetables, 
fixed  and  permanent,  llie  would  uniformly 
exhibit  the  fame  appearance  in  all  climates, 
and  in  all  ages ; her  complexion  is  how- 
ever infinitely  diverfified.  No  fpecies,  for 
inftance,  exifts  without  a number  of  vari- 
eties j nor  an  individual  that  has  a perfect 
refemblance  to  another.  Yet  though  all 
the  accefiary  fliades  and  touches  are  thus 
efentially  different ; the  impreflion  of 
^ach  fpecies  is  a figure,  tlie  permanent  fea- 
9 tures 


tures  of  which  are  engraven  in  charaders 
fo  flrongly  marked,  that  time  can  never 
efface  them. 

To  this  mode  of  reafoning  it  has  how^ 
ever  been  objcded,  that  fpecies  of  animals 
and  vegetables  have  formerly  exifted,-  which 
are  not  now  in  being.  But  has  any  abfo- 
lute  proof  been  brought  of  this  ? The  more 
the  naturalifl  extends  his  refearches  into 
nature,  the  more  he  becomes  fenfible  of 
how  little  we  know,  and  how  much  re- 
mains to  be  inveftigated.  There  are  many' 
animals  and  vegetables  with  which  we  have 
but  a ^ very  imperfed  acquaintance;  and 
others  that  are  utterly  unknown.  Even 
the  known  fpecies  of  animals  and  vegetables 
themfelves,  in  the  torrent  of  time,  or  thofe 
ages  of  defolation  in  which  the  power  of 
man  lofes  its  influence,  and  in  the  afto- 
nifliing  changes  of . temperature  to  which 

H 4 ' the 
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the  world  that  we  Inhabit  is  obvioufly  fub- 
jedl,  adapt  themfelves  gradually  to  their 
peculiar  fituations,  and  may  either  infen- 
fibly  degenerate,  or  afTume  an  extraordi- 
nary appearance  of  magnitude  and  influ- 
ence. In  proof  of  this,  we  have  even  in- 
flances,  within  our  own  limited  experi- 
ence, of  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies  fed 
with  rich  and  fucculent  herbage,  without 
any  material  change  of  climate,  acquiring 
double  the  fize  of  thofe  confined  to  moun- 
tains and  inhofpitable  diftriefs. 

Much  ftrefs  has,  however,  been  laid  on 
the  remains  of  a large  animal,  whicli  have 
been  difeovered  entombed  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  whofe  teeth  refcmble  thofe  of 
the  Hippopotamus  or  river-horfe,  and  to 
which  it  is  faid,  that  notliing  fimilar  exift- 
ing  has  prefented.  But  have  we  yet  pe- 
netrated 
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netrated  the  polar  regions  tlie  interior 
parts  of  Africa  and  North  America,  or 
every  diftrift  of  the  world.  Are  we  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  animals  of  the  fea  ? 
Or  can  we  with  alTurance  alfert,  that  no 
fuch  animals  as  thofe  in  queflion  are  at 
prefent  in  being  ? Diminifhed  in  magni- 
tude, from  natural  caufes,  may  not  the 
IJ^ecies  have  alTumed  a different  complexi- 
on ? Do  we  not  even  perceive  enormous 
horns  found  under  the  ground  in  Canada, 
RulTia,  Siberia,  6cc.  and  that  the  Elks,  to 
which  they  have  evidently  belonged,  were 
formerly  much  larger  than  they  are  at  pre- 
fent ? This  difference  of  fize  was  moft  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  perfect  tranquility  they 


* Even  the  polar  regions,  inacceffible  and  unex* 
plored  as  they  moft  certainly  are,  may  neverthelefs  give 
cxiftence  to  animals  of  enormous  fize.  The  neigh- 
bouring feas  are,  indeed,  replete  tvith  the  largeft  ani- 
mated objeQs  that  prefent  themfelves  to  our  infpecftion. 
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enjoyed  in  forefls  impenetrated  by  man  j to- 
gether with  a power  of  choofing  the  air,  foil, 
and  water,  mofl  agreeable  to  thcmfelves. 
Or  becaufe  we  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obferving  the  exiftence  of  fuch 
animals,  is  it  right  to  deny  their*exiftence? 
The  tulks  of  the  narwhal,  fuperior  to 
ivory  in  all  its  qualities,  w’cYe  often  met 
w'ith  in  a folTil  ftate,  and  -puzzled  the  na- 
turalifls  of  pafl  ages ; mankind,  however, 
eafily  obviated  the  difficulty  j they  pro- 
nounced them  to  have  belonged  to  a ter- 
reftrial  animal  that  no  longer  exifled.  Since, 
however,  the  whale  filliery  has  been  efla- 
blifned,  we  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  large  and  extraordinary  animal,  to 
which  thefe  tufks  belong  ? Indeed,  the 
fame  erroneous  mode  of  reafoning  w'as 
made  ufe  of,  in  refpe^l  to  fome  animals 
defcribed  by  two  celebrated  Greek  and  Ro- 


man 
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man  philofopliers  The  world  pro- 

nounced them  to  be  extinct,  becaufe  they 
had  never  been  prefented  to  their  infpec- 
' tion  ; but  recent  obfervations,  and  a rtiore 
extenfive  knowledge  of  nature,  have  prov- 
ed t'heir  exiftence.  The  remains  of  the 
. animals  and  vegetables  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  and  of  the  tropical  countries, 
it  will  hereafter  be  clearly  demonftrated, 
are  met  with  in  the  ftones  of  the  northern 
regions ; and  the  appearance  of  the  re- 
mains of  what  would  feem  to  us  extraor- 
dinary animals,  occurring  in  the  foflilsof  the 
temperate  climates,  is  by  no  means  a proof 
that  fuch  animals,  when  endued  with  life, 
exifted  under  fimilar  circumftances  of  cli- 
mate and  fituation. 

’That  vegetables  and  fifhcs  were  in 
being  in  diftant  ages,  their  obvious  re- 


Ariftotle  and  Pliny. 
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mains  in  every  fpecles  of  flone,  at  the 
very  bottoms  of  mountains,  and  in  each 
country  of  the  globe  H-rikingly  demon- 
ftrate.  And  of  the  equally  remote  exig- 
ence of  animals  in  general,  circumflances 
may  be  brought  which  are  unqueifionably 
conclufi've.  The  exiftcace  of  vegetables 
and  fin:ics,  already  explained,  would  have 
been  the  ftrongeft  prefumptive  proof  of 
this  ; but  we  alfo  find,  that  in  each  quar- 
ter of  the  world  the  remains  of  the  human 
fpecies,  and  thofe  of  a great  variety  of  ani- 
mals, are  every  where  met  with  in  a foliil  ’ 
ftate.  The  fituations  in  which  thefe  fome- 
times  occur,  befpeak  the  moil:  decifivc  and 
diftinguifiied  antiquity.  The  bones  of 
animals  have  been  found  petrified,  in  great 
abundance,  in  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Ap- 

m 

pearances  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Gibraltar 
have  alfo  been  difeovered  in  the  rocks  of 
Dalmatia,  upon  the  eaflern  coafi:  of  the 

Adriatic. 
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Adriatic.  Not  many  years  ago,  two  large 
teeth  and  part  of  the  trunk  of  an  elephant 

f 

were  met  with,  tranfmuted  into  ftone,  in 
a lead-mine  in  Flintfhire,  forty-two  yards 
below  the  furface  of  the^  earth.  Other 
ilich  petrified  remains  of  elephants  have 
occurred  in  different  difi:ri6ts  of  Eng- 
land, in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and 
in  each  quarter  of  the  globe  In  - 

fhort,  inftances  of  the  bones  of  animals, 
petrified  or  changed  into  ftone,  have  eve- 
ry  where  prefented  themfelves.  Much 
might  be  faid  on  the  petrified  ftate  in  which 

I thefe  bones,  as  well  as  other  fubftances, 

1. 

,are  met  with.  The  flow  advance  of  pe- 
1 trifitdlion,  in  many  inftances,  and  the  fur- 
I prifing  progrefs  that  various  fubftances 
j have  neverthelefs  made  towards  it,  afford 
I perhaps  the  moft  ample  field  for  fpecula- 
1 tion.  The  vaft  rocks,  the  mountains  of  ’ 

* See  rpecimens  of  fuch  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 

ftone. 
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ftone,  the  immenfe  dlftrifls  of  fach  fub-^ 
fiances,  every  fpecies  and  every  particle 
of  llone  or  petrified  matter  exifling,  de* 

I 

monfirably  appear  to  have  been  gradu- 
ally and  progreflively  generated.  * That 
flone  has  not  originally  been  in  that  pe- 
trified or  hardened  flate  in  which  it  is  at 
prefent  met  with,  various  circumflances 
fufficiently  convince  us.  In  the  very  mid- 
dle, for  in  fiance,  of  the  largefl  bodies  of 
marble  and  lime-fione,  and  thofe  too  at 

I 

tile  grcatefl  diftance  from  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  one  may  plainly  obferve  impref- 
fions  of  the  animals  of  the  fea.  In  im- 
menfe mafles  of  flone,  of  a very  different 
quality  either  from  marble  or  lime-flone, 
vegetable  procfudlions  and  the  remains  of 
land  animals,  are  no  lefs  confpicuous. 
The  fads  already  fuggefled,  fufficiently 
fupport  my  afiertions  ; and,  indeed,  were 
it  neceflary,  innumerable  are  the  proofs 

wliich 
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which  might  ftill  be  adduced.  Let  me  then 
once  more  repeat,  that  at  the  greateft 
depth  we  ever  yet  have  been  able  to  de- 
Icend  below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  one 
may  plainly  difcern  the  remains  of  the  ve- 

getables  and  animals  of  the  land  and  fea, 

/ 

enveloped  in  the  fubftance  of  rocks. 

What  aflonifliing  prolpecls  ! What  a 
maze  of  antiquity  and  of  exigence  does 
all  this  preient ! Conception  itfelf  is  une- 
qual to  the  contemplation.  Yet  what  ar- 
guments, what  proofs,  what  fadls,  can 
make  an  impreflion  upon  men  that  are 
prejudiced  and  fuperftitious  ! Taught  to 
domineer  it  over  nature,  truth  and  reafon, 
they  will  not  admit  their  light, , but  are 
callous  to  conviclion  upon  every  fuch  oc- 
I cafion.  Lafting  enemies  to  good  fenfe, 
ftrangers  in  fpecularion,  and  too  often  in 

praflice. 
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praftice,  to  what  is  real  virtue  and  mora- 
lity ; at  mortal  variance  with  every  thing 
that  is  mild  and  amiable  in  life,  they  in- 
variably oppofe  both  their  own  happinefs, 
and  that  of  mankind,  the  real  interefts  of 
fociety. 


S E C- 


f 


I'he  T^welfth, 


T H E myriads  of  animated  beings, 
happy  and  exulting  in  their  exigence, 
and  perfe6l  in  all  their  parts,  diftinguilli- 
able  by  the  affiftance  of  our  glalTes,  in 
each  ^pp  of  a variety  of  fluids,  even  in 
the  fluids  of  animals  themfelves, — the 
ftriking  refemblance  between  vegetables  and 
exiftences  endued  with  fenfibility  and  rea* 
foil,  in  moft.  of  their  effential  properties, 
in  their  conftrudion,  propagation,  and 
nutrition, — and  the  appearance  of  anlma- 
tion  in  produdions  feemingly  of  a foflil 

I nature. 
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nature,  muft  naturally  induce  us  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  not  only  the  ftupendous  uni- 
verfe  itfelf,  is  replete  with  beings  of  tran- 
fcendent  wifdom,  power,  and  perfections  ; 
but  that  the  minuted:  particles  of  matter, 
even  compofmg  the  fun,  ftars,  worlds,  and 
exifting  fubftances,  enjoy  a peculiar  fpe- 
cies  of  life  or  fenlibility.  Speculations  of 
this  abftraCted  complexion,  in  their  very 
nature  admit  not  of  abfolute  demonftra- 
tion ; and  however  well  fupported,  by 
reafon  and  analogy,  ftlll  leave  the  mind  in 
a ftate  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  What- 
ever therefore  may  be  the  elTential  quali- 
ties of  the  component  parts  of  the  appa- 
rently Inanimate  exiftences  prefented  to 
our  contemplation  and  infpeClion  in  the 
planet  we  Inhabit,  it  may  not  be  here  im- 
proper to  obferve,  that  from  the  chemical 
refemblance  of  the  matter  conftituting  the 
lime- done  and  marble,  with  that  of  the 

tcfta- 
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teftaceous  matter  of  fhell-fifli  'in  general, 
and  the  numerous  produ6llons  of  the  co- 
ral-kind ; from  the  rapid  generation  of 
thefe  laft,  from  the  immenfe  beds  and  dif- 
tri6ls  of  lliell-fifli  tliat  every  where  prefent 
i themfelves  j and  from  fuch  fubftances  uni- 
; formly  occurring  in  the  contexture  of  thefe 
: kinds  of  llone,  it  has,  with  fome  reafon, 

I been  conjedured,  that  marble,  lime-flone, 

I and  the  calcareous  matter  in  general,  de- 
1 rive  their  origin  from  the  animated  pro- 
:|  dudtions  of  the  .ocean,  and  become  thus 
I differently  modified  by  combinations  that 
I we  are  but  little  acquainted  with,  harden- 
; ed  and  diverfified  by  fubten'aneous  firs  or 
circumftances  of  fituation.  Specimens, 
indeed,  of  rnarble  and  lirhe-flone  are  fre- 
quently met  with,  compofed  of  nothing 
elfe  but  teftaceous  matter, — the  fpoils  of 
, fhell-fifh,  and  of  thofe  innumerable  fmall 


animals,  which,  by  transforming  the  wa- 


I  2 
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ter  of  the  Tea  into  ftony  fubftances,  produce 
coral,  and  the  madrepores,  the  varieties  of 
\vhich  are  numberlefs,  and  the  quantities  in- 
conceivably great.  Concerning  other  fpecies 

of  ftone  and  earth,  it  might  with  equal 
« 

juftice  be  aflerted,  that,  their  exiftence  is 
neceffarily  dependent  upon  the  being  and 
fucluation  of  animated  exiftence.  Daily 
experience  convinces  us  of  fubftances  ge- 
nerated in  this  manner.  And  the  wrecks 
or  the  impreftions  of  land  vegetables  .and 
animals,  are  vifible  at  the  centers  of  the 
largeft  rocks. 

As  to  the  change  of  a variety  of  fub- 
ftances into  ftone,  by  means  of  petrifying 
waters,  and  their  fingular  reference  to  an- 
tiquity, interefting  lights  might  be  thrown  . 
out,  could  we  in  the  different  inftances 
but  demonftrate  the  exadl  time  of  the  prp- 
cefs.  That  fuch  changes  often  advance ' 

exceed- 
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exceedingly  flow,  need  not  be  infilled  up- 
on. Petrified  wood,  for  inflance,  con- 
verted into  Hone,  is  vifible  in  mod:  coun- 
tries  confiderably  below  the  furface  of  the 
i earth  ; fpecimens  of  it,  indeed,  are  often 
I feen  influenced  by  the  animals  and  opera- 
tion of  the  fea,  in  which  after  its  firfl:  for- 
mation on  dry  land,  it  had  been  for  tirhe 
immemorial  immerfed,  and  had  again 
emerged  from  its  influence.  But  what  is 
more  truly  interefting,  it  may  not  unfre-' 
quentlybe  difl:inguifhed,with  evident  marks 
of  being  cut  with  hatchets  previous  to  its 
petrifadlion.  Our  curiofity  in  fuch  cafes 
is  naturally  excited, — the  exiflence  of  civi- 
lization, and  of  the  human  fpecies,  at  pe- 
riods remote  and  in  ages  to  which  no  hif- 
tory  can  extend,  is  thereby  obvioufly  fup- 
ported,  though  we  may  for  e^er  remain 
ignorant  .as  to  the  abfolute  time  necelfary 
to  produce  the  extraordinary  tranfmuta- 


0 


tion. 
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tion.  At  Mansfeld  petrified  logs  have 
been  difcovered,  on  which  may  not  only 
be  perceived,  the  places  where  they  have 
been  cut  previous  to  their  petrifa^lion  by 
human  exertion,  but  the  annual  growth, 
the  bark,  and  all  the  diftinguifiiable  cha- 

I 

raders  of  oak  wood.  The  Imperial  ca- 
binet of  Vienna,  however,  contains  pe- 
trified wood  brought  from  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains  in  Hungary,  upon  vyhich 
the  marks  of  the  hatchet  are  fo  diffindtly 
vlfible,  that  it  is  even  eafy  to  be  perceived, 
that  they  have  been  made  but  by  a fmall 
infirument. 

The  prefent  Emperor  of  Germany,  in 
order  to  fatisfy  his  laudable  curiofity  as  tQ 
thefe  interefiing  fads,  having  firll  obtain-: 
ed  permifiion  of  the  Grand  Signior,  caufed 
fome  piles  of  wood  to  be  drawn  up,  on 
which  the  bridge  which  Trajan  had  thrown 

over 
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I 

over  the  Danube,  a few  miles  diftant  from 
f Belgrade,  had  been  founded.  They  exa- 

i 

mined  attentively  thefe  wooden  piles,  and 
obferved,  that  the  petrifadlion  was  ad- 
vanced no  more  than  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  in  fifteen  hundred  and  fome  odd  years. 
From  this  circumftance  they  concluded, 
that  a piece  of  wood  of  equal  thicknefs, 
would  be  petrified  an  inch  in  twenty 
ages  j and  would  employ  to  arrive  at  its 
total  tranfmutation  ninety-fix  thoufand 
years.  As  entire  trees  have  been  taken 
up  completely  petrified,  whofe  trunks  were 
more  than  forty  feet  high,  and  their  thick- 
nefs in  proportion,  people  may  judge, 
fay  they,  of  the  time  that  they  have  been 
thrown  down  or  buried. 

This  reafoning  is,  however,  far  from 
being  conclufive.  In  certain  circumffances 
and  fituations,  petrifadlion  muff  neceffa-  "• 

^ 4 ply 
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rily  advance  in  a manner  totally  different, 
much  flower  or  with  much  greater  rapi- 
dity than  it  does  in  the  w^aters  of  the  Da- 
nube ; yet  the  fadl  is  remarkable,  and  a 
thoufand  parallel  inftances  may  be  -pro- 
duced. It  is  indeed  a.  matter  worthy  of 
obfervation,  that  the  quantity  of  earthy 
particles  in  the  waters,  that  are  poflelfed 
of  a petrifying  power  in  the  higheff  de- 
gree, is  but  inconfiderable ; and  that  the 
procefs  of  petrifadion,  in  fuch  cafes,  mufl 
unavoidably  be  conduded  in  a gradual, 
flow,  and  uniform  manner. 


SEC- 
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Thirteenth. 


E whatever  extended  fucceflion  of 
time  and  of  events  the  gradual  and- 
progreffive  formation  of  earth,  ftone,  and 
a variety  of  bodies  muft  have  unavoidably 
fuggefted,  or  whatever  infight  they  may 
ha«  afforded  into  the  nature  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  the  funs,  worlds,  and  diftant  ob- 
je6ls  of  the  univerfe,  there  is  another  pro- 
cefs  of  natUiC  not  lefs  intereflingi  and 
which  indeed  is  equally  pertinent  to  th^ 
fubject  upon  which  I am  treating. 


The 
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The  minerals  themfelves  appear  to  be 
by  no  means  primary  productions  of  na- 
ture. Long  has  it  been' erroneoufly  con- 
jeClured  by  mankind,  (ever  fubjeCt  to  de- 
lufion !)  that  the  earths,  the  ftones,  the 
minerals,  were  originally  created  fuch  as 
they  are  found,  and  that  they  thus  conti- 
nued permanent  and  immutable.  Sur- 
rounded by  an  immenlity  of  matter  ; their 
own  fubltance  but  a trifling  modification 
•^v  of  a fmall  part  of  that  immenfity;  com- 
ing to  and  forfaking  their  prefent  ffate  of 
being  by  a gradual  progreflion  j one  might 
have  thought,  that  the  human  fpecies 
fhould  have  extended  that  analogy.  Why 
have  they  thus  afTumed  to  themfelves  pro- 
perties fo  totally  diftinCt  from  every  fpe- 
cies of  exigence,  and  from  that  mafs  of 
matter,  of  which,  though  indeed  a part, 
they  are  yet  fo  infignificant  a proportion  ? 

Like 
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Like  every  other  being,  and  like  every 
fpecies  of  fubftance  with'  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, the  minerals  themfelves  take  their 
origin  in  the  gradual  fucceffion  of  time, 
by  procefles  of  nature  with'which  we  are 
by  no  means  familiar.  Their  ores,  in- 
deed, are  fometimes  met  with,  fcattered 
' by  fragments  in  beds  of  earth,  horizontal 
or  inclined  ; yet  thefe  are  far  from  being 
the  places  of  their  origin.  They  have 
been  conveyed  into  thofe  htuations  by  the 
earthquakes  and  convulfions,  which,  it 
will  be  hereafter  demonftrated,  have  ever 
agitated  the-  globe.  The  filfures  and  the 
caverns  of  rocks  are  the  great  florehoufes 
where  nature  depofits  fuch  curious  pro- 
ductions. And  even  thofe  very  caverns  and 
filfures,  which  thus  contain  the  minerals, 
are  either  themfelves  formed,  and  every 
where  furrounded  with  immenfe  malfes  of 
ptatter,  replete  with  the  imprelTions  of 

i 

every 

/ 
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every  fpecies  of  animated  nature  ; or  carry 
in  their  conftruflion,  undeniable  proofs 
of  the  mod:  progrelTive,  flow^  and  uniform 
formation. 

Mineral  fubftances  are,  however,  not 
the  only  produdions  thus  contained  in 
the  hlTures  and  caverns  of  rocks  ; to  this 
clafs  may  be  alfo  added  flint,  in  detached 
and  fmall  quantities,  cryflals,  precious 
ftones,  and  variety  of  other  Ipecies  of 
matter.  On  the  flinty  fabftancc,  of  which 
much  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  w^orld,  it 
may  be  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  though 
often  thus  met  with  in  the  filTures  and  ca- 
verns of  furrounding  matter,  it  is  a fub- 
ftance  which  feems  to  have  different  caufes 
for  its  production. 

Concerning  the  properties  of  air  and 
water,  hitherto  little  has  been  faid.  ' Flu- 
idity, 
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I klity,  indeed,  or  more  properly  fpeaklng, 
fluid  bodies,  are  in  general  to  be  confl- 
dered  as  folids  in  a ftate  of  rarefadion  by 
heat.  Thofe  folids,  it  is  evident,  partici- 
pate of  the  nature,  and  are  as  progrelTively 
formed  as  any  other  body  whatever.  That 
fluidity  is  in  moil:  cafes  the  effedl  of  heat, 
needs  not  to  be  infifled  upon.  There  is 
fcarce  any  fubftance  which  "cannot,  by 
heat,  be  brought  into  a fluid  ftate.  Qmck- 
filver  itfelf  has  been  congealed  by  expo- 
fure  to  a certain  degree  of  cold.  In  fhort, 
daily  experience  convinces  us  of  the  fluc- 
tuation and  continued  generation  of  air ; 
and,  like  other  fpecies  of  matter,  the  wa- 
ters  tliemfelves  undergo  continual  changes 
and  revolutions.  For  a fluid  that  may 
be  reduced  to  a folid,  that  circulates  in 

• unceafing  fludtuation,  each  effop  too  of 
« ( 

which  teems  with  myriads  of  animated 

exift- 
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exiftences,  and  which  enters  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  moft  bodies,  cannot  be  con- 
ceived, without  being  continually  altered, 
deftroyed,  and  regenerated. 


S-E  C- 
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' SECTION 


^he  Fourteenth. 


\ 

w I T H the  more  inteiior  parts  of 
the  world,  it  muft  here  candidly 
be  confefied,  we  are  utterly  unacquainted, 
i It  may  be  compofed  of  matter  denfer  than 
i any  fubftances  that  we  meet  with,  or  it 
I may  be  an  open  fpace. . Of  one  truth  we‘ 
I may  be  certain,  that  nature  is  as  a6live, 
and  exerts  herfelf  with  as  much  energy 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  as  Ihe  does  in 
thofe  funs  and  brilliant  exigences,  that 
' blaze  in  the  fpacious  regions  of  the  fky, 
and  that  are  the  life  and  ornament  of  an 

univerfe, 


/ 
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univerfe,  tranfcendently  bright  and  mag-  j 

nificent  1 To  a confiderable  diftance  from  - 

the  furface,  the  globe,  however,  would 

appear  to  us  to  be  principally  conftituted 

of  earth,  ftone,  and  mineral  fubftances ; 

yet,  as  the  greateft  depth  that  we  have  ever 

$ 

defcehded  is  but  very  in  confiderable,  and 
as  mere  fuppofition  ftill  leaves  the  mind 

I 

in  a ftate  of  fufpenfe ; and,  as  natural 
- fadls  alone,  and  fuch  as  are  well  founded 
and  obvious  to  the  fenfes,  can  bring  us  to 
an  abfolute  certainty  and  convidlion ; let 
* , me,  forfaking  the  interior  parts,  turn  my 
attention  to  the  elevations,  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the  world. 

Of  thefe  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Andes,  merit  a diftinguiflied  confideration. 
The  Andes  particularly,  extending  nearly, 
the  whole  length  of  South  America,  are 
9 , elevated.  1 
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elevated,  in  feme  places,  upwards  of  three 
miles  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

The  fummits,  the  centers,  the  bottoms 

of  fuch  mountains,  are  merely  conftituted 

but  of  thofe  very  fubflances,  that  have  fo 
' « . 

particularly  engaged  our  attention. 

Their  earths,  their  ftones,  their  mine- 
rals, are  like  the  earths,  the  ftones,  the 
minerals  of  every  other  diftri£l.'  The  earths 
and  ftones,  more  particularly,  have,  in 
their  contexture,  either  the  diftinguifhing 
appearances  of  animal  and  vegetable  im- 
preffions,  or  of  regular  formation. 

Thus  then  are  mountains  principally 
conftituted  of  earths,  ftones  and  minerals, 
while  it  has  been  moft  decifively  demon- 
ftrated,  that  earths,  ftones  and  minerals 

I 

themfelves  have  been  gradually  and  pre- 

K ' vioufly 
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vioufly  conflituted.  In  a word,  let  us 
' once  more  obferve,  that  the  fubftances  too 
of  which  mountains,  continents,  the  ha- 

f 

bitable  world,  and  the  whole  of  nature  is 
compofed ; as  they  were  progreffively  form- 
ed, fo  are  they  fubjedl  to  perpetual  change 
and  variation  in  their  compofition.  ^^ruit- 
lefs  is  the  fearch  for  a modification  of  ex- 
iftence  permanent  and  immutable  ! 

And  yet,  though  matter  ever  thus  is 
agitated, — and  nature  clwnges  forms, — 
her  forms  do  all  exift.  Though  men  are 
feen  to  die,  or  change  the  mode  of  their 
cxiftence,  the  human  fpecies  flourifh  in 
eternal  being  ! 


SEC- 


T!he  Fifteenth, 


N OR  ought  that  appearance  of  the 
world,  which  is  erroneoully  called 
the  difordered  face  of  nature,  to  efcape 
our  attention.  The  ftupendous  rocks,  the 
mountains  as  it  were,  cloven  afunder,  the 
fhores  of  the  ocean  giving  way,  the  ad- 
'joining  waters  unfathomable,  are  but  fo 
many  ftriking  monuments  of  thofe  dread- 
ful convulfions,  which  have  ever  agitated 
the  globe.  And  whoever  ferioufly  confi- 
ders  the  violent  effedls  of  earthquakes,  re- 
corded in  the  various  annals  of  mankind, 

K 2 or 
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or  thofe  which  have  more  recently  occur- 
red, never  can  be  furprifed  at  the  ruins 
and  confufion  every  where  vifible. 

In  the  earthquake  which  deflroyed  Llf- 
bon,  in  feventeen  hundred  and  fifty-five, 
the  mountains  of  Arrabeda,  Ellretta,  Ju- 
lio', Marvan,  and  Cintra,  being  fome  of 

t 

the  largefl:  in  Portugal,  were  impetuoufly 
fhaken,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  foundati- 
ons ; and  fome  of  them  opened  at  their 
fummits,  fplit,  and  rent  in  a wonderful 

I 

manner,  lofing  huge  mafles  which  were 
precipitated  into  the  adjacent  vallies. 

A fine  ftone  quay,  where  the  merchants 
landed  their  goods,  and  where  at  the  time 
about  three  thoufand  people  were  afifembled 
for  fafety,  was  turned  bottom  upwards  ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  water,  where  the 
quay  flood,  is  now  an  hundred  fathom  deep. 

In 
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■ In  Morocco,  the  earth  opened,  and  fwal-  ^ 
' lowed  up  a diftridir,  with  all  its  inhabi- 
tants, to  the  number  of  ten  thoufand  per- 
fons,  together  with  tame  beafts  of  all  forts, 
camels,  horfes,  horned  cattle,  &c. ; and 
foon  after  the  earth  olofed  again  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before.  The  famous  city 
Taflb  was  wholly  fwallowed  up,  no  re- 
mains being  left.  One  of  the  Sarjon  hills 
I was  rent  in  two ; one  fide  whereof  fell  upon 
: a large  town,  where  flood  the  famous  fanc- 
tuary  of  their  prophet,  known  by  the  name 
of  Mula  Teris;  and  the  other  fide  of  the 
fame  hill  fell  upon  another  large  town  ; and 
by  this  means  both  towns  and  inhabitants 
were  all  buried  under  the  fame  hill.  The 
earthquake  was  even  more  terrible  in  Bar- 
: bary  .than  in  Portugal ; at  Mequinez,  that 
part  of  the  city  where  the  Jews  refided, 

P was  entirely  fwallov/ed  up  j and  all  the 
^ people  of  that  feci,  being  about  four  thou- 

K 3 fand 
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fand  in  number,  perifhed,  except  feven  or 
eight.  And,  however  fmgular  it  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  an  undoubted  fad,' that,  at  the 
very  time  of  this  earthquake  at  Lifbon, 
the  people  working  in  the  mines  of  Der- 
byfliire  were  greatly  alarmed  by  agitations 
of  that  diftrid,  and  with  explolions,  as  it 
were,  of  cannon.' 

In  the  year  fixteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  a great  part  of  Port  Royal,  in  Ja- 
maica, was  funk  by  an  earthquake,  and 
covered  by  the  water  feveral  fathoms  deep ; 
on  the  north  fide,  above  a thoufand  acres 
of  land  funk.  Some  mountains  along  the 
river,  betwixt  Spanifh  Town  and  Sixteen 
Mile  Walk,  were  joined  together  5 and 
others  lb  thrown  on  heaps,  that  people 
were  obliged  to  go  by  Guanaboa  to  'Six- 
teen Mile  Walk.  At  Yellows  a great  moun- 
tain fplit,  and  fell  into  the  level,  cover- 
ing 


I 
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ing  feveral  fettlements.  Another  plan- 
tation was  removed  half  a mile  from  the 
place  where  it  formerly  ftood.  In  Cla- 
rendon precin61:  the  earth  gaped  prodigi- 
oufly ; and  all  over  the  ifland  there  w^re 
many  thoufands  of  openings.  But  in  the 
mountains  were  the  moft  violent  fliakes ; 
indeed  they  were  fo  ftrangely  torn  and 
rent,  that  they  feemed  to  have  put  on  dif- 
ferent fliapes  from  what  they  had  formerly 
alTumed  j efpecially  the  Blue,  and  other 
mountains  moft  elevated,  which  were  the 
greateft  fufferers.  A large  high  mountain, 
near  Port  Morant,  near  a day’s  journey 
over,  was  quite  fwallowed  up  j and  in  the 
place  where  it  flood  there  is  now  a great  - 
lake.  The  Blue  and  its  neighbouring 
mountains  ufed  to  afford  a fine  green  prof- 
pedl  j but  at  the  conclufion  of  the  con- 
’vulfions,  one  half  of  them,  at  ieafl,  feem- . 

( . 

cd  to  be  wholly  deprived  of  their  natural 
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verdure.  There  one  might  have  ieen  where 
the  tops  of  great  mountains  had  fallen, 
fweeping  down  all  the  trees  and  every  thing 
in  their  \vay,  and  making  a path  quite 
from  top  to  bottom » 

The  Pico  in  the  Moluccas,  accounted 
of  equal  height  with  that  of  Teneriffe, 
was  funk  by  an  earthquake,  quite  fwaU 

I 

lowed  up  deep  into  the  earth,  and  has  left 
a lake  in  its  place. 

i 

( 

In  the  year  fixteen  hundred  and  forty-  j 
lix,  many  of  thofe  vaft  mountains  the 
Andes  difappeared,  and  were  totally  loft. 

Such  is  but  an  imperfeft  defcription  of 
thofe  tremendous  and  violent  operations  of  j 
nature,  which  overthrow  or  abforb  the  ci-  , 
ties  of  mankind,  and  fliake  the  world  it- 

f 

felf ! Happy  vifitations,  could  they  but  teach 

us 
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US  leflbns  of  humanity  and  beneficence, 
and  thus  fvveeten  the  precarious  moment 
of  exiftence  ! Difeafes  and  calamities  inci- 
'dent  to  human  nature,  eruptions  of  vol- 
canos, the  inundations  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  convulhons  and  agitations  of  the  globe, 
confpire  to  our  deflruftion.  The  elements 
fight  againft  us — fhould  we  then  fight 
againfl  each  other,  or  contend  for  a fpot 
that  we  enjoy  but  for  a moment  I For 

what  ftability  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a world 
( — 

that  trembles  under  our  feet ! In  fliort, 
the  vefliges  of  the  earthquakes,  and  vio- 
lent convulfions  of  nature,  prefent  them- 
felves  in  every  region.  The  fhattered, 
but  not  difordered  world,  is  the  mo- 
nument of  their  extended  exiftence  ! And 
the  ftrongeft  teftimony  of  the  eternity  of 
the  ftars,  and  of  the  objects  that  compofe 
the  univerfe,  or  of  an  unbounded  fuccef- 

V 

fi^  of  events.  What  adequate  idea  can 


we 
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we  form  of  that  time,  which  has  thus  af- 
forded  an  univerfal  exiftence  to  revoluti- 
ons  and  agitations  of  the  globe,  that  make 
their  dreadful  appearance  fo  rarely  in  the 
limited  fpan  of  human  exiftence  ! Agita- 
tions, indeed,  which,  though  they  thus 
ftrike  the  human  race  with  panic  and  con- 
fufion,  have  their  important  ufes  and  in- 
tentions. They  deftroy  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve,  they'  lhake  but  derange  not  the  fyf- 
tem  of  nature,  which  a6l:s  and  per/everes 
in  her  eternal  laws,  revolutions  and  con- 
fiftency,  alike  regardlefs  of  us  and  of  our 
opinions. 

Such  then  are  nature's  operations  ! And 
once  more  let  us  fay,  that  as  the  vegetables 
flourifii  and  decay,  and  men  receive  the 
fpark'  of  life,  with  which  they  triumph 
for  a time,  then  fade  and  die,  the  earths 

are 
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are  tranfitory,  variable  in  their  natures. 
They  fometimes  change  to  ftone ; the  ftone 
again  is  decompofed  by  air,  or  worn  away 
by  conftant  agitation ; fometimes  all  are 
fwallbwed  up  and  difappear,  or  changed  by 
fire,  and  by  nature’s  hidden  operations. 
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SECTION 

The  Sixteenth, 


T HUS  have  I taken  a general  furvey 
of  an  extenfive  part  of  nature.  Her 
energy  in  the  ftarry  regions  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  uniform  progreffion,  in  the  for- 
mation and  decay  of  every  fpecies  of  ex- 
ifting  fubflance,  are  far  too  obvious  to  be 
any  longer  infilled  upon.  In  a variety 
of  inflances,  we  have,  however,  obferved, 
that  the  produ6lions  of  the  ocean  have 
been  met  with  in  the  nioft  flupendous 
malfes  of  rocks  ^ and  from  what  has  already 
been  fuggefted,  we  muit  unavoidably  be 

per- 
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perfuaded,  that  the  ocean  has  been  ftati- 
onary  in  diftri6ls  where  it  now  is  not,  for 

i 

j periods  altogether  inconceivable,  and  has 
there  depohted,  in  great  abundance,  its 
various  productions.  But,  having  gra- 
dually forfaken  that  former  fituation,  fcenes 
of  vegetation  have  then  taken  place,  of 
perhaps  an  equal  duration.  And  from 
natural  appearances  frequently  to  be  met 
I with,  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  its 
advances  and  retreats  have  been  repeated  in 
a multiplied  fuccefllon. 

Our  attention  then  neceflarily  feems  at- 

1 

traded  to  circumftances  of  a truly  inter- 
efting  nature.  And  while,  in  the  remain-^ 
der  of  this  difquifition,  the  more  fuperfi- 
cial  part  of  the  globe  is  alone  the  fcene  of 
our  fpeculation,  never  ought  we  to  forget, 
That  the  vegetables,  the*  animals,  the, 

! ftones  the  earths,  the  minerals,  and  every 

exifting 
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exifling  fubftance,  equally  participate  of 
gradual  formation,  and  real  diffolution  or 
tranfmutation.  Such  reafonings  alone  will 
ever  be  found 'eflential  to  found  philofo- 
phy,  and  the  true  knowledge  of  exiftence.  , 

I fhall  now  proceed  to  give  my  opinion 
concerning  the  lingular  influence  of  the 
ocean  j lefs  defirous  to  demonftrate  a fuc-  ^ 
ceflion  of  time  and  of  events,  than  ftill 

I 

farther  to  confirm  what  has  already  been  ^ 
faid  i and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  uniform 
operations  of  nature,  which  feem  hitherto 
to  have  been  but  little  attended  to. 

Struck  with  the  indelible  marks  of  pafl  j 
inundations  every  where  vifible,  a 'mul-  | 
titude  of  writers  have  attempted  to  ac-  ; 
count  for  fuch  appearances.  Labouring, 
however,  to  eftablifh  complex  theories,  or 
fettered  by  fome  reigning  fuperftition,  fo 
9 far 
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I 

I far  from  clearing  up  the  point,  they  feem  - 
I only  to  have  involved  it  in  ftill  greater  ob-  , 
fcurity.  In  regard  to  thefe  important  ope- 
rations  of  nature,'  fimplicity  fhould  take 
place  of  elaborate  fyftem. 

/ 

Colleded  in  the  vaft  extent  of  the  ocean, 
the  waters,  by  their  continual  agitation, 

! have  produced  the  greateft  changes  on  the 
I furface  of  the  earth.  The  marine  pro- 
dudions  every  where  met  with,  and  which 
can  only  be  the  work  of  the  feas,  fuffici- 
ently  convince  us,  that  they-  have  fuccef- 
lively  occupied  every  part  of  the  globe. 

! Thus  then  may  the  boundlefs  ocean  be 

\ 

I viewed  in  the  light  of  a river,  whofe 

E 

waters  are  conftantly  changing  . their 
beds.  Except,  indeed,  with  this  difference, 

\ that  the  rivers,  though  .they  gradually 
change  their  ancient  channels,  yet  fuch 

change  • 


/ 
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change  is  minute,  and  confined  to  a 
particular  diftrift  and  portion  of  time : 
Whereas,  in  the  cafe  of  the  ocean,  the 
change  is  immenfe,  and  of  the  moil  impor- 
tant nature  5 as  in  the  great  lapfe  of  time, 
its  waters  fucceflively,  though  irregularly, 
occupy  and  defert  every  part  of  the  world. 
And  fuch  are  the  perpetual  changes  of  earth 
into  water,  and  water  into  land,  we  may 
be  confidently  aflbred,  that  alterations 
fimilar  to  fuch  as  have  been,  ftill  are,  and 
ever  will  be  made. 

What  follows,  then,  from  this  undoubt- 
ed ftate  of  fa6ls  ? ' The  charming  feats  of 
vegetation,  the  numerous  iilands  of  the 

t 

world,  the  vaft  continents  themfelves,  in 
the  courfe  of  time,  will  exifi;  no  longer  as 
fuch  j but  immerfed  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  will  undergo  the  mofi:  inexprellible 
^^alterations.  » 


That 
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That  reftlefs  element,  on  the  other  hand, 
" gradually  forfaking  its  ancient  boundaries, 
will  leave  thofe  extended  diftrifls  it  now 
covers  prepared  for  fcenes  of  luxuriant  ve- 
getation,— for  the  repofe,  the  fplendid  ci- 
: ties  or  happy  fettlements  of  fucceeding  ge- 
: nerations ! 

Nor  are  there  wanting  caufcs,  unquef- 
1 tionably  adequate,  to  bring  about  this  af- 
j tonifhing  change.  In  fhort,  our  ideas  once 
j fufficiently  cleared  in  refpedl  to  the  eter- 
I nity  of  the  world  and  of  the  univerfe,  the 
I extenfive  and  fublime  object  of  our  enqui- 
'I  ry,  natural  appearances,  that  have  hitherto 
i been  regarded  as  inexplicable,  may  be 
eafily  accounted  for. 

! 

A variety  of  circumftances,  are  con- 
tinually, but  gradually,  confpiring  to  ef-. 

L fea  ‘ 


I 

K 


fe6l  the  fea’s  flow,  but  no  lefs  certain, 

« 

change  of  ftation. 

* ' I 

V 

Among  the  mofl  elfential  of  thefe,  may- 
be  enurnerated, 

% 

The  great  alterations  perpetually  made 
upon  tile  furface  of  the  world,  by  earth- 
quakes  and  volcanos. 

The  agitation  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
from  that  Ifriking  inftaiice  of  our  intimate 
conne(fl:ion  witli  the  fun,  moon,  and  other 
parts  of  the  univerfe,  their  flux  and  reflux, 
or  from  whatever  other  caufe. 

The  difcharge  of  different  fubftances 
from  the  mouths  of  a multiplicity  of  ra- 
pid livers. 


The 
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■ V 

1;  j The  conftant  generation  of  marine  pro- 

I 

I duflions,  both  vegetable  and  animal. 

I Shores  wafhed  away  by  the  feas  conti- 
I nually  beating  againfl  them. 

In  ihort,  whatever  thus  obftruds,  or 
'gives' a freer  pafiage  to  the  w'aters  of  the 
ocean,  infenflbly  occafions  the  retreat  or 
advance  of  that  element. 

j 

Elevating  the  mind  to  remote  antiquity, 
i granting  that  there  have  been  periods  of 
time  fufficiently  extenfive,  taking  that  juft 
! view  of  the  fluctuation,  and  eternity  of 
exlltence,  which  it  is  the  intention  of  this 
work  to  eflablifh,  it  cannot  be  denied  but 
that  fuch  caufes  are  amply  fufflcient  to  pro- 
duce the  effects,  however  uncommon,  that 
have  hitherto,  and  fhall  hereafter  com- 
mand our  attention. 

L.  2 
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r* 

They  account  very  fatisfa6lorily  for  the 
appearance  of  (hells,  of  fea-fiflies,  of  coral,  | 
of  lime-ftone,  and  other  marine  produc-  | 
tlons,  conftituting  the  fummlts  and  hot- 
toms  .of  the  higheft  mountains,  and  other  J 
vaft  portions  of  the  terreflrial  globe.  I 
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SECTION  ^ 

. t 

iJje  Seventeenth. 


I J T is  neceflaiy  here  to  obferve,  that  fbme 
I eflential  alteration  in  the  influence  of 
the  fun  upon  the  globe,  oi*  in  the  climates 
and  temperature  of  countries,  has  of  late 
been  fufpeffed  a(5lually  to  take  place.  A' 
few  modern  philofophers  have  even  been 
induced  to  think,  that  this  circumftance 
alone  could  have  altered  the  pofition  of  the 
j fea,  and  have  produced  thofe  extraordina- 
I ry  effects  which  are  every  where  obferv- 
|j|able.  Yet,  though  we  may  be  even  diA 
jjlpofed  to  grant  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a 
;■  L 3 ~ change. 
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change,  it  muft  be  allowed  to  be  of  a flow  r 
and  gradual  progreflion  ; and,  certainly,  t 
though  filent,  and  by  no  means  obvious  j 
to  the  contemplation  of  mankind,  it  may 
be  conceived  to  produce  great  and  impor- 

j 

tant  effecls.  Yet,  even  then,  it  could  only 
confpire  with  thofe  numerous  and  interefl:- 
ing  influences  already  enumerated. 

That  fome  fuch  alteration  does  take 

j 

place,  or  that  there  is  from  other  caufes  j 
a change  in  the  temperature  of  the  world,  j 
is  too  obvious  to  be  infifted  upon.  Thefe 
revolutions,  however,  feem  of  a nature 

s 

that  admits  not  of  the  clearefl:  demon-  ^ 

I 

^flration ; and,  till  fuch  proof  is  aflually  I 
brought,  they  will  be  touched  upon  with 

t 

delicacy  by  men,  who  found  their  reafon-  - 
ings  upon  no  other  bafis  than  that  of  un-  d 
deniable  fads,  h , 

t 

The 
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The  great  variety  of  produ6tions,  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  ^now  only  to  be  met  with  in. 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and  other  fuch 
tropical  fituations,  that  have  been  difco- 
vered  petrified  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
world,  occurring  in  ftone  and  other  matter 
conftituting  the  countries  of  fuch  coldei  le- 
gions ; and  in  fituations  where  innumei- 
able  appearances  demonftrate,  that  the 
animals  and  vegetables  of  which  they  are  ^ 
the  remains, -have  been  generated,  lived,  " 
and  died,  in  the  very  diftrias  where  fuch 
petrifaaions  are  at  prefent  found,  are  the 
circumftances  that  give  fo  confiderable  a 
ftrength  to  thefe  opinions.  They  would 
feem,  ihdeed,  to  convince  me,  that  a cliange 
in  the  temperature  and  climates  of  coun- 
tries, does  aaually  take  place,  and,  the 
fame  caufes  continuing,  will  take  place, 
from  fome  unobferved  operations  of  na- 
ture. 

L 4 


Were 
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Were  fiich  a change  once  admitted,  the 
confequences  may  adlually  have  been,  that 
the  countries  which  are  fituated  at  prefent 
under  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun,  at 
periods  remote,  may  have  obtained  another 
fituation,  and  may  be  conceived  to  have 
conftituted  the  coldeft  regions  of  the  world. 
And  that  the  inhofpitable  regions,  on  the 
other  hand,  now  covered  with  a deep  and 
lafting  fnow,  in  their  turn  may  have  equal- 
ly luxuriated  in  all  the  felicity  of  more 
happy  and  warmer  climes.  . . 

Yet  whether  this  caufe,  granting  it  to 
exift,  fhould  be  received  as  equally  effen- 
tial  among  the  many  obvious  ones  already 
mentioned,  is  much  to  be  difputed.  Could 
we  even  be  clear  in  our  determination, 
whether  it  operates  powerfully,  though 
flowly,  or  not  at  all,  in  changing  the  fitu- 


ation 
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ation  of  the  waters,  it  would  be  found  by 
no  means  confequential. 

For  the  fa6ls  which  are  the  fullefl:  proofs 
of  the  fea’s  perpetual  retreat  from  its  for- 
mer (ituation,  and' its  gradual  advance  up- 
on* the  iflands  and  continents,  are  of  the 
mod  driking  nature.  They  imprefs  us 
with  prolpedls  truly  adonifhing  ; and  con- 
vince us  fufficiently,  that  the  fame  powers 
at  prefent  exid,  which,  filent  as  the  lapfe 
of  time,  have  already  produced  dow,  but 
univerfal  effefls. 

Enormous  quantities  of  fhells  of  every 
kind,  corals,  fea-fidi,  lime-done,  marble, 
chalk,  calcareous  earth,  beds  and  even  de- 
ferts  of  fand,  with  other  numerous  re- 
mains of  marine  produdlions,  are  met  with 
i in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  Tome  mca- 

fure 
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fureconflituting  the  countries  of  the  world 
itfelf. 

The  truth  of  thefe  alTertions  cannot  be 
difputed  ; this  enquiry  has  already  afFord- 
‘ed  repeated  proofs.  Yet,  out  of  thofe  in- 
numerable  fads  that  might  dill  be  ad- 
duced, it  may  not  perhaps  be  amifs  to  fe- 
led  one,  as  a dill  farther  corroboration. 

In  Touraine,  a province  of  France  up- 
wards of  an  hundred  and  eight  miles  from 
the  fea,  throughout  a didrid  of  eighty 
fquare  miles,  eight  or  nine  feet  below  the 
furface,  they  come  to  a bed  of  fliell-marle, 
condituted  chiefly  of  oyders,  and  other 
marine  productions.  Thefe  diells  are  found 
to  extend,  in  many  place^,  to  an  un- 
known depth,  but,  upon  the  whole;  at 
lead  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet ; and  will 
be  found  to  amount,  upon  the  mod  limit- 
5 ed 
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ed  computation,  to  an  hundred  and  forty 
millions  of  cubic  fathoms  of  fhells,  moflly 
decayed  and  broken  into  fragments 

That  fuch  curious  and  familiar  objeds 
are,  univerfally,  the  genuine  offspring  of 
the  fea,  will  be  readily  acknowledged.  The 
fliells  and  fifhes,  in  fome  portions  of  thk 
diftri£l,  are  ftill  found  to  retain  their  ma- 
rine matter,  though  much  decayed.  But 
of  the  prodigious  quantity  of  fhells  tranf- 
rriuted  into  flone,  fome  are  found  whole, 
others  broken,  many  bored  through  by  an 
animal  well  known-  to  prey  upon  the  liv- 
ing fifh ; and  they  have  the  fame,  effedls, 
ufed  chemically,  and  in  agriculture,  as 
thofe  taken  immediately  from  the  ocean.  . 

The  fhell-fifli  of  the  fame  kind  are  of 
all  fizes,  fome  young  and  others  old.  They  a' 

form 

\ 
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form  diftincb  beds  of  oyfters,  cockles,  &c. 
Their  fmallefl  articulations  may  be  re- 
marked, and  even  the*  pearls  are  obferved 
that  the  living  animal  produced.  The 
teeth’ too  of  many  of  the  filhcs  are  in  fuch 
a ftate,  as  fufficiently  to  convince  us  that 
they  have  been  made  ufe  of,  and  confe- 
quently  that  they  belonged  to  animals  that 
once  were  alive. 

• And  that  all  this  has  not  been  occafion- 

i' 

ed,  as  has  been  vulgarly  conceived,  by  any 
univerfal  deluge  or  inundation,  is  demon- 
ftrable,  both  from  the  fifhes  petfified  in 
the  beds  of  lime-ftone,  which  feem  to  be 
in  the  places  where  they  have  been  gene- 
rated, lived,  and  died,  forming  dillindf  beds 
of  oyfters,  cockles,  &c,  and  oftentimes  de- 
pofited  with  as  much  regularity  as  beds 
of  living  fliell-firh  are  in  any  part  of  the 
fea ; and  from  the  various  marine  produc- 

tions 


/ 
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tions  which,  in  a. variety  of  inftan'ces,  are 
feparated  by  immenfe  beds  of  vegetable  or 
other  matter. 

Such  are  undifputed  monuments  of  a 
fingular  fucceffion  of  events ! fuch  the 
proofs  that  the  fea  is  by  no  means  ftati- 
onary  ! They  would  feem  to  prove  too, 
and  beyond  all  manner  of  controverfy, 
that  this  element,  at  repeated,  though  at  ’ 
different  periods,  has  excrcifed  every  where 
: its  dominion  ! ^ 

Nature  teftifies  this  by  a variety  of  dif- 

i ferent  inftances.  Circumftances  render  it 

evident,  that  many  of  the  iflands  of  the 

i world  have  one  time  or  other,  been  the 

/ 

higheft  land  of  adjoining  continents  ; and 
' it  is  not  improbable,  that  thofe  continents, 
themfelves,  as  it  has  already  been  fuggefl- 
ed,  alternately  have  been  buried  and  have 

emerged 
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emerged  from  the  ocean.  From  this  rea- 
foning  then  it  follows,  that  the  various 
illands  of  the  globe,  as  they  have  many 
of  them  been  joined  to  fome  other  coun- 
try,. fo  will  they  at  future  periods  cxift  no 
longer  as  iflands.  Either  the  fea  depart- 
ing will  leave  them  portions  of  adjoining 
continents  j or  by  its  certain,  though  flow 
advances,  immerfe  them  in  its  reftlefs 
waters. 

Some  curious  circumflances  relative  to, 

the  late  difcovered  iflands  of  the  Pacific 

% 

Ocean,  it  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  men- 
tion; though  not  with  any  kind  of  view 
to  confirm  the  preceding  reafonings,  as 
they  ftand  in  no  fort  of  need  of  confir- 
mation from  things  that  are  ambiguous. 

For  whether  they  have  conftituted  of  old  ' 

• 

one  great  aggregate,  and  are  the  highefl 
Land  of  a continent  no  longer  in  being,  or 

have 
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' have  been  more  recently  formed  by  the 
. influence  of  fubterraneous  fires  and  vol- 

I 

: canos,  is  perhaps  not  altogether  efiential 
for  me  to  determine.  But  it  will  ever  be 
confidered  as  the  moft  extraordinary  cir- 
CLimftance  in  thei  hiftory  of  the  human 
i fpecies,  that  their  innumerable  inhabitants, 
though  feparated  from  each  other  near  half 
the  circumference  of  the  globe,  and  in 
fome  inflances  without  the  pofiibility  of 
communication,  have,  neveithelefs,  been 
found  to  fpeak  dialefls  of  the  fame  lan- 
guage. 

Yet  not  that  flriking  refemblance  here 
alluded  to,  but  the  fimilarity  of  particular 
words  in  ufe  among  nations  totally  detach- 
ed from  each  other,  and  fpeaking  different 
languages,  has  been  made  ufe  of  as  a proof, 
that  all  languages  muft  have  originally 
proceeded  from  one  mother  tongue ; and 

that 
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that  the  human  fpecies  confequently  fprung 
from  one  common  flock  : whereas  fuch 
affinity  is  the  flrongefl  argument  infavourof 
the  Eternity  of  the  World.  What  can  more 
clearlyfliewjthat  mankind, however  feparated 
at  prefentfrom  each  other  by  natural  caufes, 
and  though  differing  effentlally  in  language 
and  cufloms,  muff  in  the  fludluation  of 
things,  and  in  the  infinite  fucceffion  of 
events,  have  had  intercourfe  with  one  ano- 
ther; notwithftanding  time,  convulfions 
and  revolutions,  or  circumflances  of  fitua- 
tion,  may  have* obliterated  the  vefliges  of 
fuch  intercourfe. 


SEC- 
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l^he  Eighteenth* 


H ERE  let  me  obferve,  that  in  thefe 
tranhtions,  the  feas  in  fome  inftances 
are  feen  to  forfake  their  ancient  Rations 
with  rapidity ; in  others,  and  indeed  much 
more  commonly,  by  the  moft  gradual  re- 
treat ; and  where  the  waters  of  the  deep 
have  been  well  known  to  rage,  they  now 
leave  diftricls  prepared  for  the  beautiful, 
and  the  enamelled  fcenes  of  vegetation. 

On  other  occafions  the  ocean  is  obferved 

-r 

to  obtain  the  fuperiority,  either  by  a flow 
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and  certain  approach,  or  by  burftlng  in  at 
once,  and  overwhelming  every  thing  in 
an  undiftinguifhed  ruin* 

The  various  defertions  here  fuggefled  are 
fenfibly  difcerned  by  thofe  who  border  upon 
the  fea-coaft.— Throughout  the  whole  of' 
Europe,  towns  celebrated  as  the  mofb  dif- 
tinguifhed  fea-ports,  at  prefent  are  met 
with  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  the 

I 

ocean.  Aigues-Mortes  and  Frejus  in 
France, — Ravenna  in  Italy,  come  under 
this  defcription.  Yet  to  f|iecify  particular 
inllances  of  thefe  deferred  places,  is  alto-^ 
gether  unnecefTary.  In  fhort,  the  hiftories 
and  traditions  of  every  country  abound 
with  fuch  remarkable  appearances. 

^On  the  other  hand,  within  the  memory 
of  men,  whofe  htuations  afford  them  an 
opportunity  of  making  fuch  obfervations, 

the 
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the  gradual  encroachment  of  this  element 
is  equally  obfervable  j and  though  thole 
advances  are  often  of  the  flowed:  nature, 
yet,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  it  may  eafily 
be  conceived,  that  efFe6ls  of  the  firft  im- 
portance mull,  from  the  continuance  of 

fuch  encroachments,  inevitably  take  place.' 

\ 

The  Baltic,  for  inftance,  has  deftroyed 
and  overwhelmed,  among  many  others, 
the  famous  port  of  Vineta,  and  covered 
by  flow  degrees  a large  portion  of  Pome-^ 
rania. 


In  the  fame  manner  the  fea  wafhing  the 
coall  of  Norway,  is  well  known  to  have 
detached  feveral  little  idands  from  the  main 
I land,  and  is  Bill  making  daily  depreda- 
I • tions  upon  the  continent. 


The 
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The  German  ocean  encroaching  by  de- 
sgrees  upon  the  fhores  of  Holland,  near 
Catt,  overwhelmed  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
citadel  of  the  Romans,  which  had  for- 
merly been  built  upon  that  coaft,  and  which 

is  now  ad ually  under  the  water. 

% 

Such  are  fome  of  the  Innumerable  in- 
(lances  of  the  fea’s  gradual  encroachment ! 
It  now  remains  to  give  a few  examples  .of 
its  more  fudden  advances.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Fir  ft,  that  element  over- 
flowed, with  a fudden  and  alarming  inun- 
dation, the  extenfive  eftates  of  the  Earl  of 
Godwin,  and  has  formed  that  bank,  dif- 
tinguifhed,  even  to  this  day,  by  the  name 
of  the  Godwin  Sands. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  are  paft 
flnee  a fimilar  eruption  drowned,  in  the 
territory  of  Dort,  an  hundred  thoufand 

per- 
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perfons,  and  a ilill  greater  number  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dullart. 

A melancholy  inundation,  it  is  univer- 
fally  known,  buried  in  modern  times,  with 
aftonifliing  rapidity,  the  half  of  Friezland. 
Not  more  than  fixty  years  ago,  the  church 
ftceples  of  eighteen  villages  near  Mardike, 
teftified  the  unhappy  event.  They  then 
appeared  above  the  furface  of  the  Tea,  but 
have  fince  yielded  to  the  force  of  the  waves. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  in  this  enumeration 
of  fadls,  thus  teftifying  the  fea’s  impor- 
tant and  rapid  encroachments,  to  make 
fome  mention  of  that  account,  which  has 
been  delivered  by  Plato  of  the  Atlantic 
ifland.  In  his  detail  of  the  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  country  in  queftion,  he  lets 
us  know,  that  they  were  handed  down  to 
him  by  the  celebrated  Solon.  That  dif- 

M 3 tinguifhed 
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tinguifhed  fage  of  antiquity  had  travelled 

into  Egypt,  and  received  His  intelligence 

of  the  matter  from  an  obfcure  tradition  of 

the  Egyptian  priefts.  The  world  have 

long  regarded  the  whole  of  this  fingular 
/ 

narrative  as  an  ingenious  fable  j but  the 
circumftances  fo  recently  enumerated  give 
the  greateft  reafon  to  prefumc,  that 
fomething  of  a fimilar  nature  af^ually  may 
have  taken  place. 

A confiderable  time  is  pail,  fays  Plato  *, 
fince  the  ifland  Atlantis  was  in  being.  It 
was  of  great  extent,  and  fituated  near  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  imagination  of  tlie  poetical  philofo- 
pher  exults  in  the  defcription  of  thofe  nu- 
merous advantages,  which  the  inhabitants 
fo  long  enjoyed  in  that  charrqing  region. 

* his  Tim^us. 

i ‘ 
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This  felicity,  together  with  their  diftln- 
guifhed  refinement,  terminated,  however,  ^ 
by  a dreadful  and  unexpedled  inundation. 
For  the  fea  fuddenly  forfaking  its  ancient 
ftation,  at  once  overwhelmed  the  country, 
and  drowned  all  its  inhabitants.  ' At  pre- 
fent,  not  even  the  fmalleft  veftige  of  fuch  ^ 
a land  is  any  where  to  be  met  with. 

The  inundations  that  have  been  ef- 
teemed  univerfal,  and  recorded  in  the  tra« 
ditions  or  various  annals  of  mankind, 
would  feem  here  to  folicit  fome  at- 
tention. Partial  encroachments  of  the  fea, 
which  have  ever  exifted,  muft  alone  have 
given  rife  to  thefe  vague  and  inconfiftent 
narrations.  In  an  uncultivated  age,  when  . 
men  were  ignorant  of  the  eftablilhed  Jaws 
of  nature,  every  little"  incident  was  exag- 

% 

gerated,  and  might  have  been  fufficient  to 
have  given  birth  to  the  moll  abfurd  and 

M 4 in  ere-  ‘ 
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incredible  conje61:ures.  The  infufficiency 
of  water  to  cover  the  whole  earth,  the  un- 
natural fuppofition  of  a great  and  inter- 
efting  part  of  nature  being  at  once  de- 
ftroyed,  the  inconfiftent  manner  in  which 
all  fuch  ftories  are  ever  related,  imprefs 
us  with  infurmountable  incredulity.  In 
fliort,  they  never  can  be  received,  never 
can  be  thought  rcconcileable  to  reafon, 
by  the  fenfible  and  enlightened  part  of  the 
human  fpecies. 

In  the  place  then  of  commenting  upon 
fabulous  ilories,  the  effufions  of  ignorance 
and  error,  may  it  not  be  full  as  well  to 
give  fome  general  hints  which  may  for 
ever  caution  mankind  from  being  eafily 
captivated  with  fimilar  delufions  ? 

Let  us  fcparate  circumftances  that  are 
of  an  improbable  nature,  from  the  narra- 
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tions  of  remote  or  diffant  hiftory.  When- 
ever we  entertain  ourfelves  with  the  tranf- 
adions  of  the  paft  times,  never  flioukl  we 
enter  upon  them,  but  with  the  firmed:  per- 
fuafion,  that  the  incidents  which  glaringly 
contradid  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  nature, 
are  but  the  dreams  and  erroneous  conclu- 
fions  of  men,  involved  in  barbarifin  and 
obfcurity.  Is  it  poflible,  without  an  eye 
to  this,  to  perufe,  with  any  kind  of  adr 
vantage,  the  ancient  errors  of  mankind  ? 

I 

Our  immediate  predecefibrs  were  firmly 
and  univerfally  perfuaded  of  the  real  ex-f 
iftence  of  the  mereil  phantoms  of  imagi- 
nation. To  enumerate  the  many  inftances 
of  their  folly,  would  be  but  a painful  talk. 
The  intelligent,  indeed,  feel  themfelves 
hurt  by  fuch  narrations.  To  conceive, 
himfelf  allied  to  a fpecies  capable  of  fuch 
.glaring  mifconceptions,  can,  in  fad,  never 

be 
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be  flattering  to  a man  endued  with  fupet: 
tior  reafon  and  fenflbillty.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, feledl  an  hiflorical  circumflance  from 
the  multitude  of  thofe  that  reflect  fatire 
and  difgrace  upon  human  nature.  The 
unbounded  exiftence  of  forcery  and  witch- 
craft was  never  once  difputed  among  our 
almoft  immediate  anceftors : a belief  of 
thpir  extended  influence,  formed  indeed  an 
important  branch  of  their  fuperftition  1 
And  it  is  a well-known  fadt,  that  a num- 
ber of  the  human  fpecies,  in  thefe  days 
fcarcely  to  be  credited,  fell  the  innocent 
and  the  unhappy  victims  to  fuch  ground- 
iefs  and  melancholy  dreams  and  prejudices. 

p 

'How  miferable  are  men  thus  fupprfti- 
tious  and  • unenlightened  ! or  under  the 
unfortunate  influence  of  thofe  miftaken 
and  dangerous  tenets,  that  have  received 
the  folemn  fandlion  of  truths  the  moft 
2 facred 
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facred  and  unqueflionable  ? They  ' come 
into  their  prefent  ftate  of  being,  to  con- 
template and  to  admire  the  world  which 
they  inhabit,  the  fun,  ftars,  the  fublime 
and  bright  profpefts  of  the  univerfe,  and 

I 

to  tafte  the  pleafures  of  exiftence;  and 
though  they  enjoy  but  a fhort  and  preca- 
rious being,  yet  muft  they  add  to  the 
fcourges  incident  to  human  nature,  and 
make  even  the  phantoms  of  the  groiTefl: 
and  moft  gloomy  fuperftitions,  a plea  for 
mafTacres,  deftrudlion,  and  perfecution ! 

Were  any,  however,  at  this  prefent  pe- 
riod,* ignorant  and  credulous  enough  to 
aflert,  with  confidence,  the  real  exiftencC' 
of  fuch  imaginary  beings  as  thofe  I have 
been  alluding  to,  the  natives  of  Europe, 
at  leaft,  feem  to  have  acquired  juft  dif- 
cernment  fufficient,  to  fee  the  fallacy  of 
’ fuch  delufion.  But  why  do  thefe  very 

Euro- 
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Europeans  ftill  fo  far  countenance  folly, 
as  to  give  an  unlimited  credit  to  fimilar 
fables  and  abfurdities  of  antiquity  ! Is  the 
prefent  race  any  worfe  for  being  but  a lit- 
tle wifer  than  their  anceflors  ? And  can  it, 
at  this  day,  injure  the  morals  of  fociety, 
or  the  interefts  of  mankind,  to  make  them 
ftill  a little  wifer  than  they  are ; to  divefl 
them  of  a part  of  their  folly,  and  prevent 
them  from  falling  again  into  groundlefs 
and  falfe  fuppofitions,  tending  to  dellroy 
or  at  leaft  to  fet  them  at  variance  with  one 
another  ? 

Thefe  laft  obfervations  are  unqueilion- 
ably  true;  yet,  however  true,  might  in 
this  place  have  been  entirely  omitted.  In 
fhort,  fabulous  ftories  and  circum fiances, 
glaringly  contradifting  the  efiablifhed  laws 
of  nature,  can  only  be  received’  by  thofe 
who  blindly  receive  any  thing.  Such  as 

are 
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are  incapable  of  diflinguifhing  the  links  of 
probability,  that  cannot  perceive  what  is 
wanting  in  the  chain,  eagerly  embrace  the 
wonderful  in  every  narration.  Fables  will 
pleafe,  but  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  na- 
ture and  truth  folicits  in  vain  their  atten- 
tion ! 


S E C- 
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SECTION 


The  Nineteenth, 


J T would,  however j be  unpardonable 
in  me  to  omit  mentioning  fome  cir- 
cumftances,  of  a widely  different  and  of 
a more  interefting  nature.  What  appear 
to  be  the  undoubted  remains  of  tropical 
produ6lions,  both  of  the  animal  and  ve- 
getable kind,  whofe  former  exiftence  evi- 
dently feems  to  have  depended  upon  the 
fun’s  dired  influence,  have  been  difeover- 
ed  petrified  in  high  northern  fituations  j 
where  fuch  ftones  and  petrifactions  as  I 
have  before  mentioned,  are  fo  abundant. 


as 
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as  even  in  fome  meafure  to  conftitute  im- 
menfe  diftridts  and  portions  of  the  coun- 
tries, where  they  are  at  prefent  found. 
In  the  contexture,  for  inftance,  of  prodi- 
gious mafTes  of  ftone,  throughout  the 
northern  regions  of  Europe,  the  impref- 
lions  of  plants  are  obfervable.  Thefe 
plants  are  chiefly  of  the  capillary  kiiidj 
but  fometimes  of  a peculiar  fpecies  of  fern  j 
both  well  known  to  be  flmilar  to  the  pre- 
fent natives  of  the  tropical  regions 

Prodigious  remains  of  elephants  have 
been  difcovered  in.  all  the  northern  parts 
of  the  world,  changed  into  flone.  Cro-* 
codiles,  the  teeth  of  fliarks,  and  a great 
variety  of  fhell  and  other  fifhes,  alfo  pre- 
fent themfelves,  imprelfed  upon  ftones,  in 
\ 

* Many  fuch  fpecimens  are  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
Curious. 

» the 
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the  various  parts  of  Europe,  which  at  pre- 
fent  no  where  exift  but  in  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  and  other  fuch  tropical  fitu- 
ations.  And  all  thele  appearances  of  ve*- 

getables,  animals,  and  fifties,  found  re- 
mote from  their  native  regions,  are  accom- 
panied with  variety  of  circumftances,  which 
fufficiently  indicate  that  they  were  gene- 
rated, lived,  and  died  in  the  very  diftridfs 
where  their  petrifacftions  are  at  prefent  dif- 
covered . 

In  ftiort,  how  thefe  produ6fions  ever 
could  come  into  thofe  northern  fituaxions, 
may  well  excite  our  aftonifhment.  They 
would  feem  indeed  decifive,  to  eftablifti 
the  reafonings  previoufty  fuggefted,  in  re- 
fpe6t  to  a change  in  the  temperature  of 
countries.  For  it  is  evident,  thofe  cli- 
mates muft  originally  have  been  fuited  to 
the  nature  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  animals 

and 
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and  vegetables.  If  then  thefe  clrcum- 
fiances  fhould  be  thought  inconclufive  in 
proving,  that  an  alteration  in  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fun  upon  the  globe,  has  adu- 
ally  taken  place ; they  at  leafl:  hold  up,  and 
that  in  the  moll  flriking  point  of  view, 
fome  flrange  tranfitions  through  which 
each  difl:ri6l  unqueflionably  does  pafs,  in 
the  infinite  duration  of  the  imiverfe. 


N 
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‘The  Twentieth, 


HUS  have  I traced  this  fublime  and 
^ interefting  fubjeft,  from  the  lights 
of  human  traditions,  records,  and  opini- 
ons ; and  through  fome  of  the  wonderful 
various  revolutions,  that  this  wodd  is  fub- 
jedl  to  : and  in  doing  this,  have  ever  been 
inattentive  to  the  dreams  and  fpeculations 
of  mankind.  Nature,  indeed,  has  been  my 
heft  and  fureft  guide  j and,  though  I knew 
fuperftition  and  ill-founded  opinions,  too 
often  take  a malevolent  and  violent  direc- 
tion, in  fcarch  of  truth,  I have  afted  as 

if 
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if  no  fuch  baneful  do6liines  and  dlfpofi- 
tions  exifted.  What  is  there  in  this  pre- 
fent  flate  of  exigence,  that  a man  fliould 
degrade  himfelf  by  a bafe  and  difhonour- 
able  acquiefcence  in  tenets,  that  he  is  con- 
vinced are  ill-founded  and  dangerous  to  fo- 
ciety  ! And  why  fliould  truth  be  fupprefled, 
becaufe  it  flatters  not  the  groflliefs  of  the '* 
conceptions,  and  the  reigning  prejudices  of 
the  multitude ! Such,  however,  is  its  force 
and^excellence,  that,  to  the  unprejudiced 
mind,  it  requires  but  to  be  known  in  order  to 
be  admired : Though  it  fliould  then  meet  with 
the  approbation  but  of  few  individuals,  yet 
the  approbation  of  the  wife  and  good,  is 
ever  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  multi- 
tude. The  great  and  illuflrious  charadters 
that  have  enlightened  the  world,  have  ge- 
nerally fallen  a facrifice  to  the  madnefs  and 
folly  of  mankind.  Their  fenfelefs  indif- 
ference or  violent  malignity,  indeed,  will 

N 2 ever 
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ever  be  experienced  and  attra6Ied  by  new 
fyftems  and  opinions ; becaufe  fuch  fyflems 
and  opinions  are  fubverfive  of  their  moft 
favoured  dreams  and  fpeculatlons.  It  is 
well  known,  that  even  the  moft  fublime 
and  interefting  of  all  difeoveries,  the  dif- 
coveries  in  ajironomy  were  not  at  firft  adopt- 
ed j and  that  the  clamours  and  menaces  of 
fuperftition  were  not  only  experienced  by 
the  immortal  fages  that  led  the  way  to  this 
profound  knowledge  ; but  the  more  aftivc 
engines  of  its  virulence  and  torture.  Philo- 
fophy,  indeed,  ultimately  rent  the  veil  that 
^ difguifed  the  monfter,  and  light  penetrated 
the  furrounding  darknefs ! 

The  bright  and  infinite  univerfe,  vindi- 
cates fufficiently  its  own  fplendour,  its  re- 
mote and  felf-exiftence  ! I therefore,  can 
have  no  juft  claim,  neither  to  this  diftin- 
guifiied  merit,  nor  its  attending  perfecu- 

tion, 
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tion,  In  enforcing  the  eternity  of  the  mag- 
nificent objeds  which  compofe  it.  Ac- 
tuated, however,  by  the  pureft'  motives, 
and  regardlefs  of  the  approbation  or  the 
eenfures  of  mankind,  I have  afferted  the 
Eternity  of  the  U7iiverfe.  Human  records 
and  traditions  have,  indeed,  afforded  me 
but  feeble  lights  j as  the  gi'eatefi:  part  of 
mankind  exifl  without  that  degree  of  ci- 
vilization, which  is  neceffary  to  give  ex- 
iftence  to  hilfory  and  written  monuments. 
And  thofe  that  even  are  pofleffed  of  fuch 
advantages,  can  gain  but  little  knowledge 
of  paft  tranfadions,  from  the  inftability 
of  every  mode  of  exiftence,  and  the  revo- 
lutions that  take  place  in  the  world.  Na- 
ture feems  to  have  fet  bounds  to  fuch  re- 
fearches ; indeed,  the  records  of  the  pre- 
fcnt  day,  in  fucceeding  ages,  or  in  an  ex- 
tended fucceflion  of  time,  will  give  as  lit- 
tle infight  into  the  prefent  hiflory  of  man- 

N 3 kind. 
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kind,  as  what  we  call  ancient  hiftory  affords 
us  of  the  tranfadtions  of  paft  ages  ! Yet, 
even  this  very  precarious,  and  fluctuating 
ftateof  learning,  this  obfcurity,  and  limited 
extent  of  human  records  and  traditions,  I 
have  found  to  be  one  among  the  many  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  the  Eternity  of  the 
World  and  of  the  Univerfe.  The  exten- 
flve  population  of  mankind,  too,  at  every 
period,  is  another  proof  of  their  eternal 
exiflence  ! The  northern  fwarms  of  the 
human  fpecies,  that  over-ran  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  induftrioufly  fub- 
verted  the  arts,  fciences,  embellifhments, 

and  monuments  of  literature  and  civi- 

* 

lization,  fhew,  that  an  advancement  in 
the  arts  and  fciences,  is  not  fo  eifential  to 
extenfive  population,  as  might  at  firfl:  be 
apprehended.  For  even  the  utmofl:  degree 
of  refinement,  that  mankind  is  capable  of 
attaining,  is  but  a fliade  of  variation  from 

the 
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the  rude  arts  and  manners  of  the  lefs  en- 
lightened parts  of  the  human  fpecies.  Lit- 
tle acquifitions  feem  great  to  little  minds ; 
but  the  philofophic  mind  is  well  convinced, 
that  human  knowledge  and  civilization 
are,  at  beft,  but  fuperficiul  and  imper- 
fe(ft  j and  that  the  greateft  and  moft  dif- 
ficult of  all  knowledge  is  to  become  fenfi- 
ble  how  little  we  know.  The  outlines, 
indeed,  of  human  nature  in  every  age  and 
nation  are  the  fame.  The  ftrong  expref- 
fions,  for  inftance,  of  human  chara61:er, 
are  to  be  met  with  among  unpolifhed  peo- 
ple ; and  where,  let  me  alk,  is  the  elfen- 
tial  difference,  between  the  moft  learned 
and  accomplifhed  individual  of  the  po- 
liteft  and  beft  informed  country,  and  one  - 
even  taken  from  inhofpitable  and  unculti- 
vated deferts,  to  whom  nature  has  been 

I 

liberally  beneficent  ? 
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If,  however,  hlftories  and  traditions  give 
but  prefumptive  proofs  of  remote  ex- 
iflence,  it  is  otherwife  with  the  natural 
objefls,  that  the  world  every  where  pre- 
fents  to  our  infpedion.  Proceifes  of  nature 
and  revolutions  of  the  globe,  evidently 
carried  on  in  the  moll  flow  and  uniform 
manner,  have  neverthelefs  produced  alte- 
rations and  changes,  which  nothing  but  a 
fucceflion  of  ages,  altogether  inconceivable, 
could  ever  have  afforded  time  to  effect.  The 
refllefs  and  unbounded  ocean,  for  inftance, 
forlakes  its  ancient  ftation  in  the  moft 
flow,  yet  certain  manner,  and  overwhelms  or 
deferts  a limited  diflridl ; but  in  the  courfe 
of  agesf  or  myriads  of  revolvingyears,  never- 
thelefs has  time  given  an  univerfal  exiftence 
to  its  retreats  and  depredations.  Volcanos 
too  difcharge  their  fiery  torrents  for  an  in- 
credible fpace  of  time,  and  fpread  devaf- 
tation  and  terror  to  the  adjoining  provinces 

and 
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and  their  inhabitants.  And  though  their 
prefent  number  is  fmall,  yet  where  is  / 
the  country  in  which  their  extinguifhed 
influence  is  not  vifible  ? How  rarely,  too, 
in  the  courfe  of  human  exiftence,  do  earth- 
quakes and  agitations  of  the  globe  fhake 
and  diforder  the  face  of  nature,  abforb  the 
cities  of  the  world,  divide  or  fwallow  up 
the  mountains,  and  extended  provinces, 
and  fliatter  and  derange  the  beds  of  va- 
rious matter  of  which  the  globe  is  conftl- 
tuted  i yet  what  beds  of  matter,  what  pro- 
vinces or  mountains,  but  what  are  de- 
ranged, fliaken,  and  difordered  by  their 
pafl;  exiftence  ! Can  an  earth,  ftone,  or 
mineral,  be  produced,  but  whofe  regular 
formation  is  demonftrable  ? Nature,  in- 
deed, daily  and  inceffantly  exerts  herfelf 
in  fuch  productions.  But  how  does  flie 
exert  herfelf  ? Does  flie  not  proceed  in  the 
moft  flow  and  uniform  manner  ? She  pro- 
duces. 
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duces,  it  is  true,  earths,  ftones,  and  mi- 
nerals ; but  does  file  not  require  an  in- 
credible fucceflion  of  ages,  for  the  pro- 
du61ion  of  but  a fmall  portion  of  fuch 
fubftances  ? In  a word,  the  veftiges  of  the 
animals  and  vegetables,  with  which  we  are 
perfedly  familiar,  are  every  where  met 
with,  in  the  deepefl  recedes,  conftituting, 
as  it  were,  the  countries  of  the  world  it- 
felf.  'Nor  is  there  an  exifting  obje6f,  that 
prefents  itfelf  to  our  contemplation,  but 
of  whofe  regular  formation  and  decay  we 
may  be  fully  fatisfied.  It  becomes  then 
not  fo  much  a queftion,  how  nature  adts 
in  her  operations  and  revolutions  ? Or 
how  fhe  produces  and  deftroys  her  modi- 
fications and  exiftences  ? But  whether  Ihe 
has  or  has  not  always  proceeded  in  the 
manner  (he  does  at  prefent  ? Whether  a 
perpetual  fluctuation  of  formation  and  dif- 
folution  of  the  objects  of  exiftence,  is  not 

eflen- 
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cffential  to  her  being?  And  whether  the 
eternity  of  the  human  fpecies,  of  the  world, 
the  dars,  planets,  and  the  vaiioufly  fplendid 
feenes  of  the  fublime  and  magnificent  uni- 
verfe,  is  not  the  only  fyftem  that  can  poffibly 
account — for  the  flow  and  wonderful  revo- 
lutions, to  which  the  globe  that  we  inha- 
bit is  thus  more  immediately  fubjedl:,  for 
the  produdlion  and  difTolution  of  the  ob- 
jedls  which  compofe  it,  and  for  thofe  in- 
numerable and  bright  ornaments  of  exig- 
ence, that  blaze  in  infinite  fpace,  and  are 
every  where  prefented  to  our  admiration 
and  infpeflion. 


SEC- 
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I 

The  Twenty -fir Jl, 


T H E flars  in  all  parts  of  the  heavens 
brilliant  and  diflinguifiiable, — the 
fun,  the  bright  and  magnificent  luminary 
that  blazes  to  our  admiration  and  in- 
ipe6tion,  as  well  as  the  orb  or  fpot  upon 
which  we  exift,  and  the  other  attending 
worlds,  have  been  the  fuperb  and  fplendid 
obje6fs  of  my  fpeculation  and  attention  j 
yet,  in  order  to  take  a juft  and  compre- 
henfive  view  of  this  grand  and  exten- 
five  fubje(ft,  it  is  ftill  neceflary  to  ex- 
tend my  refearches  to  the  bright  and  dif-. 
tant  regions  of  the  uhiverfe,  and  to  con- 
template 
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template  funs,  worlds,  and  exiftences,  fub- 
lime  and  magnificent  beyond  the  power  of 
language  to  exprefs,  and  the  utmoft  ef- 
forts of  imagination  to  conceive.  The 
univerfe,  as  far  as  it  can  be  viewed  by  the 
beft  and  moft  improved  inftruments,  is 
formed  of  innumerable  ftars,  or  funs,  fub- 
fervient  to  the  laws  of  matter,  motion, 
and  of  nature,  of  which  they  are  indeed 
but  fmall  yet  neceffary  parts ; and  not  ab- 
folutely  Jixed^  as  it  has  been  generally  fup- 
pofed  j for  fome  are  feen  to  change  their 
Nations,  to  difappear,  to  wander,  but  are 
not'  loft  ; others  are  alternately  vifible  and 
invifible,  with  their  light  apparently  kind- 
led and  extinguiftied  j fome  may  be  per- 
ceived for  once,  and  then  are  feen  no 
more ; new  ones  on  the  other  hand  conti- 
nually prefent  themfelves,  to  the  con- 
templative and  admiring  obferver.  Yet 
the  abfence  or  the  prefence  of  funs,  or 

of 
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of  fyftems  of  worlds,  has  no  other  effedf 
on  our  eyes,  than  the  extinflion  of  a fpark 
of  fire,  or  the  lofs  of  its  feeble  and  tranfient 
fpi  endour.  Limited  to  the  fpot  upon 

which  we  exift,  we  view  this  atom  as  a 
world,  and  fee  the  funs  and  worlds  as 
atoms.  The  globe  that  we  inhabit  is  a 
dark,  or  an  opake  body,  whofe  hemi- 
fpheres  are  alternately  gilded  by  the  fun's 
fplendour,  and  buried  in  the  fhades  of 
night.  With  a filent,  Ileady  rotation,  it, 
indeed,  fucceffively  prefents  every  part  of  its 
bofom,  to  that  bright  and  magnificent  lumi- 
nary, the  parent  of  vegetation  and  fource  of 
felicity ; from  whence  it  at  once  imbibes 
light,  heat,  and  nourifhment.  It  is  invi- 
fible  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  innumer- 
able globes,  that  are  the  appendages  of 
remoter  funs ; and,  to  the  moon  only 
appearing  great,  is  feen  but  as  a Jlar 
by  the  few  adjoining  planets,  that  revolve 
round  the  fame  center  with  itfelf  j fome 

of 
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of  which  have,  indeed,  a thoufand  times 
its  magnitude. — The  comets  are  ftill  more 
numerous,  than  the  worlds  more  immedi- 
ately influenced  by  the  fun’s  attradlion. 
Theyconilituteamore  intereftingpartof  the 
univerfe,  defcribe  eccentric  orbits,  ftretchfar 
into  the  profundity  of  fpace,  but  are  recalled 
at  {fated  periods  fome  even  require  feveral 

centuries  to  perform  their  revolutions. 

\ 

The  firmament  is  a theatre  of  great 
events,  but  the  human  eye  is  unable  to 
perceive  them.  With  what  magnificence 
does  nature  fliine  in  her  produdions ! 
How  auguft  and  filent  in  her  wonderful 
and  unceafing  operations ! What  an  infi- 
nity of  objects ! The  vifible  flars,  their 
primar^r  and  fecondary  planets,  together 
with  the  attending  comets,  indeed,  con- 

t 

flitute  as  trifling  a portion  of  exiflence,  as 
our  fun  does,  when  compared  to  the  in- 
3 numerable 
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numerable  oilier  funs,  that  come  within 
the  fpiiere  of  our  obfervation  ! For  though 
the  fun  that  blazes  to  our  contemplation, 

' and  enlivens  with  its  genial  influence  our 
imperfed  and  momentary  exigence,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a million  of  times  larger  than 
the  earth  that  we  inhabit,  and  retains,  by 
the  fuperior  force  of  its  attradion,  its  at-  • 
tending  planets  in  their  refpedive  orbits  : 
yet  does  this  immenfe  body,  when  com- 
pared wdth  the  univerfe,  dwindle  into  an 
infignificant  ftar  of  the  milky  way  ! which, 
indeed,  is  compofed  but  of  clufters  of  un- 
numbered ftars,  apparently  approaching 
each  other,  neverthelefs  removed  at  im- 
meafurable  diftances,  and  but  in  part  dif- 
tinguifliable  by  the  moft  improved  inftru- 
ments  ; and  even  thofe  ftars  that  are  thus 
diftinguifliable,  conffantly  increafe  and  de- 
creafe  in  number,  in  proportion  to  the 
apparent  brightnefs  of  that  fhining  zone 


to 
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to  the  naked  eye  And  if  the  fun  has 
its  fplendid  comets,  its  furrounding  worlds, 
their  attending  moons  and  inhabitants, 
who  can  number  thofe  that  are  the  mag- 
nificent appendages  of  the  flars  that  we 
are  enabled  to  diflinguifh  ? Or  what  ade- 
quate idea  can  be  formed  of  thofe  other 
worlds  and  beings,  that  lie  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  every  means  that  we  can  make 
life  of,  to  gaze  at  and  to  contemplate,  the 
fublime  and  the  bright  profpects  of  ex- 
iftence ! If  then  one  ftar  and  world,  with 
its  myriads  of  inhabitants,  had  an  origin. 


^ It  may  be  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  col- 
ledling  of  ftars  into  numerous  bodies,  and  their  ab- 
fence  in  other  parts  of  the  firmament,  have  given  juft 

grounds  to  conjedfure,  that  the  ftars  thus  wonder- 
' ... 
fully  colledfed,  form  but  the  appendages  of  magni- 
ficent fyftems,  which  have  ftupendous  exlftences  for  . 
their  centers  ; and  that  the  idea  of  fyftem,  thus  in- 
tluding  fyftem,  may  be  greatly  extended, 

o 
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which  I by  no  means  admit,  all  ftara 
and  worlds  muft  have  had  the  fame  origin. 

' Are  they  of  yejlerday,  as  fuperftition  would 
teach  us  to  conjedure  ! And  do  they  lafl 
but  for  a day  / Or  are  they  not  felf^exijient 
and  eternal'^  Do  they  not  furpafs  all  our 
ideas  of  fublimity  and  magnificence ! and 
do  they  bear  any  fimilitude  to  the  works 
of  human  ftrudlure  and  contrivance  ? or 
is  this  world  feledled  from  the  infinity  of 
others,  the  model  of  perfedion ! Are  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fpot  upon  which  we 
exift,  or  of  this  infignificant  planet,  dif- 
tinguifiied  for  peculiar  excellencies  ? Do 

I 

their  virtues,  their  humanity  and  good- 
nefs,  befpeak  fuch  difiindion  ? Neceffary 
but  imperfed  beings  and  vain  atoms  as 
they  are,  they  enjoy  a fliort  and  precarious 
exiltence  j and  ad  a fubordinate  part  on 
the  grand  theatre  of  an  univerfe,  whofe 
myfteries  they  were  never  defigncd  to  com- 
4 prehend. 
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prehend.  This  imperfedlion  and  illufion 
lafls,  however,  but  for  a time.  We  change 
the  ftate  of  human  being,  in  order  to  em- 
brace new  exiftences  j or  more  interefting 
modifications  of  that  fublime  and  extraor- 
dinary univerfe,  which  can  never  ceafe  to 
be  the  obje6l  of  our  utmofi:  wonder  and 
admiration ! ‘‘  Through  what  variety  of 
untried  being,  through  what  new  fcenes 
and  changes  muft  we  pafs  I The  wide,  the 
unbounded  profpefl  lies  before  us,  but 
fhadows,  clouds,  and  darknefs  reft  upon 
it ! ” Nature  feems,  indeed,  to  have  drawn 
this  veil,  to  have  obfcured  the  profpe6t, 
even  to  have  annexed  the  ideas  of  horror 
and  difguft  to  thofe  of  difiblution,  and  to 
have  thus  impofed  upon  the  fenfes,  left 
confcious  of  our  imperfed  fituatidn,  and 
the  many  calamities  incident  to  our  being, 
we  ftiould  defert  the  poft  at  which  we  are 
ftationed,  and  haften  to  premature  enjoy- 

O 2 
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merit  of  better  cxiftence  ! For  the  uni- 

verfe  is  infinitely  various;  and  nature  has 
^ > 

bountifully  endued  every  being  and  ob- 
jedl  with  their  peculiar  excellencies  and  fe- 
licity. Even  our  prefent  exigence,  che- 

/ 

quered  as  it  is,  is  not  without  its  exqui- 
lite  enjoyments  I Yet  what  is  this  life  but 
the  prelude  to  another,  and  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  more  perfedl  and  exalted  hap- 
I 

In  a word,  if  it  be  neceflary  that  funs 
and  worlds  fliould  exift,  why  was  it  not 
always  necelTary  ? Why  fliould  there  be 
any  end  to  their  tranfcendent  brightnefs 
and  magnificence  ? Take  away  fuch  bril- 
liant objeds  of  exiftence,  and  we  deftroy 
the  univerfe ! Tiie  natural  appearances 
that  prefent  themfelves  in  the  platiet  we 
Inhabit,  moft  ftrongly  fupport  me  in  the 
conclufion,  that  nature  has  ever  acted  by 

laws 
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laws  fixed  and  immutable:  and  that  all 
things  are  necelTarily  eternal  and  felf-exift^ 
ent.  The  abftrad;  arguments  that  I am 
yet  to  advance,  will  be  found  to  be  drill 
more  convincing  proofs  of  the  eternity  of 
the  human  fpecies,  the  world,  the  funs, 
planets,  and  the  univerfe. 


It  feems  here  proper  to  obferve,  that 
in  tracing  the  revolutions  of  the  globe, 
and  the  important  operations  of  nature, 

I have  not  always  been  folicitous  to  point 
out  an  eternal  or  uninterrupted  fuc- 
cefiion  of  time.  It  was  fometimes  in- 
difpenfibly  neceffary,  to  defer!  be  the 
progrefs  of  events,  which  had  but  a 

O ? difiant-'*.; 
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dlftant  allufion  to  the  Eternity  of  the 
Univerfe ; in  order  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  nature  of  exiftence.  In  fhort,  what 
is  it  to  us,  how  the  climates  change  and 
countries  alter  fituations,  or  how  the  Teas 
forfake  their  flations,  when  the  efTential 
truths  of  a fublime  and  interefling  fpe- 
cies  of  philofophy,  abforb  every  lefs  im- 
portant confideration  ; and  mofl  undoubt- 
edly convince  us,  that  matter  no  where 
is  at  reft ; that  the  very  feas,  the  coun- 
tries, the  world,  and  univerfe  itfelf,  are 
compofed  of  particles  in  continual  fluc- 
tuation. 

Thefe  immutable  truths  fliould  never 
be  forgot,  that  animals  and  vegetables 
flourifli  and  decay  j that  earths  are  formed 
by  flow  degrees ; that  they  too  change  by 
- time ; that  ftone  is  formed,  is  decompofed, 
cr  altered  in  its  compofition ; that  moun- 
tains 
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tains  now  are  elevated,  now  deprefled ; 
that  ftars  participate  in  endlefs'  adiiion  j 
that  all  things  are  conne61:cd  and  eternal ; 
and  that  nature  lives  in  changes  and  in 
motion. 


( 
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SECTION 

9 

I 

^he  T^wenty-fecond. 


ROM  every  appearance  of  the  bright 
and  magnificent  univerfe,  the  fublime 
object  of  my  admiration  and  anxious  at- 
tention, it  mull  then  evidently  appear, 

s 

That  the  exifting  records  and  traditions, 
high  as  they  may  feem  to  fome  to  originate, 
are  but  of  the  moft  limited  extent,  and 
give  little  or  no  infight  into  the  hiftory 
of  mankind,  or  the  ages  that  have  pafied 
away. 


That 
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That  human  fociety  has  been,  and  Is 
ftill  in  continual  ^evolution  ; that  the  art 
of  writing  could  only  take  its  origin  in 
the  advanced  Hate  of  refinement,  and  is, 
then  fubjedt  to  unfpeakable  fluctuation. 

That  the  innumerable  ages  of  barbarifin 
and  ignorance,  the  unrecorded  part  of  the 
human  fpecies,  are  for  ever  loft  to  our 
fpeculation ; ' that  empires  rife  and  fall ; 
and  that  from  variety  of  caufes,*  barbarifin 
and  civilization  alternately  fucceed  each 
other. 

That  the  veftiges  and  fubverted  monu- 
ments of  paft  civilization,  are  daily  dug 
up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  af- 
ford the  ftrongeft  teftimony  of  the  nume- 
rous exiftence  of  the  human  fpecies,  at 
periods  remote,  and  in  ages  to  which  no 
hiftory  extends. 


That 
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That  the  remains  of  the  animated  pro- 
dudlions,  both  of  the  land  and  fea,  are 
univerfally  met  with,  in  the  deepeft  re- 
cefles,  conftituting,  the  countries  of  the 

world  itfelf. 

% 

That  not  one  Angle  fubftance  in  the 
globe  that  we  inhabit,  is  either  permanent 
or  primary. 

That  the  animals,  the  vegetables,  the 
earths,  the  Hones,  the  minerals,  alike  take 
their  origin  in  the  gradual  progrefs  of 
time,  and  in  its  unceafing  fucceffion  are 
alike  expofed  to  innumerable  tranfmuta- 
tions. 

That  the  world,  from  a multitude  of 
caufes,  is  fubjefl  to  the  mod:  flow  but  in- 
terefting  revolutions. 


That 
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/ 

That  it  undergoes  incredible  changes 
from  heat  and  cold ; — the  operation  of 
fubterraneous  fires  — from  earthquakes 

s 

and  volcanos. 

That 


* Subterraneous  fires  alone,  through  an  aftonifliing 
feries  of  convulfions  and  revolutions,  and  a wonder- 
ful  fucceflion  of  events,  have  produced  the  extraor-^ 
dinary  appearance  of  calcination  to  be  met  with  in 
fome  of  the  mountains,  and  interior  parts  of  the  earth; 
appearances  which  feem  to  have  induced  the  ingenious 
Count  de  Buftbn,  to  form  the  erroneous  conjefture, 
that  the  world  was  originally  detached  from  the  lumi- 
nous matter  of  the  fun  ; and  that  a comet  gave  birth 
to  our  planetary  fyitem  ! 

V 

Wonderful  and  numerous  however  as  the  vef- 
tiges  of  fubterraneous  fire  moft  undoubtedly  are,  and 
great  as  its  influence  is,  it  is  ftill  poflible  to  extend 
its  operations  even  beyond  what  natural ' fads 
feem  abfolutely  to  juftify.  Dr.  Hutton,  the  inge-  . 

' nious 
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That  important  alterations  are  perpe- 
tually made  by  the  decay,  generation,  pe- 
trifadion,  and  other  tranfmutations  of 
vegetables  and  animals. 

That  the  fea  is  continually  altering  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

That,  in  the  eternal  lapfe  of  time,  it 
alternately  encroaches  on  and  retreats  from 
the  iflands  and  continents ; leaving  the  dif- 

nlous  author  of  a diflertation  publiflied  in  the  Edinburgh 
Philofophical  Tranfactlons,  while  he  thus  perhaps,  too 
much  extends  the  influence  of  fire,  adopts  the  opinions 
I have  fo  long  endeavoured  to  eftablifli,  in  refped  to 
the  alternate  deftrudion  and  renovation  of  foflils,  or 
of  the  fubftances  that  compofe  the  world  ; and  fenfibly 
obferves,  that  as  worlds  are  thus  flowly  and  alter- 
nately deftroyed  and  reproduced,  there  can  be  no  vef- 
tige  of  a beginning,  nor  profped  of  an  end  ! 


trid:s 
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tri6ls  it  formerly  occupied,  prepared  for 
animal  exiftence,  fcenes  of  luxuriant  ve- 
getation, and  the  happy  fettlements  of  fuc- 
ceeding  generations. 

And  that  gradual,  but  obvious  influ- 
ences, occafion  thofe  numerous  yet  partial 
inundations,  that  have  been  found  to  make 
fuch  deep  and  lafting  impreffions,  that 
have  exifted  in  every  country,  and  every 
where  left  behind  them  the  molt  vilible 
marks  of  ruin  and  devaftation,. 


That  the  animals  and  vegetables  of  the 
tropical  countries,  are  met  with  in  great 
abundance,  in  the  Hones  and  foflils  of  the 
northern  regions. 

That  every  appearance  of  nature  moll 
Hrongly  indicates,  that  convuhions  and  re- 
volutions, 
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volu lions,  violent  beyonJ  our  experience 
or  conception,  botli  have  exifted,  u<;u  vill 
again  exift,  yet  unequal  to  the  deflrueiioii 

of  the  globe  or  the  whole  of  the  human 

« 

fpecies. 


That  though  evidently  produ6live  of 
the  greatejfl  alterations  on  the  furface  of 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  vet  the 
events  being  far  beyond  the  reach  of  hif- 
tory  and  tradition,  our  ira perfect  records 
and  experience  can  furnifh  us  with  no 
real  proof  nor  teflimony  of  their  exift- 
ence. 


■ That  all  thefe  operations  of  nature,  be- 
ing carried  on  in  the  moft  flow  and  uni- 
form manner,  never  could  have  produced 

their 
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their  extraordinary  efFefls,  but  through  an 
aftonifhing  lucceflion  of  time. 

That  independent  of  the  lingular  prof- 
pedls  of  remote  exiflence,  which  fuch  cu- 
rious revolutions  moft  ilrikingly  demon- 
ftrate,  they  may  unqueilionably  be  brought 
as  the  ftrongefl  teftimony  in 'favour  of  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  of  the  objedls 
which  compofe  it,  and  of  the  whole  of 
nature. 

That  the  world,  though  eternal,  is  yet 
by  no  means  independent  of  external  ob- 
jects, but  is  evidently  influenced  by  the  fun, 
moon,  and  univerfe,  with  which  its  con- 
flituent  parts  interchangeably  circulate,  and 
are  conneded,  and  from  whence  the  globe 
alfo  receives  frefli  and  inceflant  refources. 


. That 


2o8  T f I E E T E R N I T Y 

' That  the  fun  arid  its  attending  planets, 
magnificent  beyond  conception,  as  they 
moft  certainly  are,  are  neverthelcfs  but  fmall 
yet  neceffary  portions  of  exiftence. 

I 

That  a variety  of  funs  and  worlds, 
together  with  fublime  and  intelligent  be- 
ings innumerable,  are  the  fuperb  and  the 
bright  ornaments  of  an  univerfe,  as  tran- 
fcendent  in  its  fplendour  and  magnificence, 
as  eternal  in  its  exiftence. 


S E C- 
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SECTION 

7he  l"wenty-third. 


J T is  needlefs  to  enlarge  on  the  revolu* 
tions  that  the  world  is  fubje<fl:  to,  of* 
to  dwell  on  thofe  magnificent  exiflences, 
that  fliine  in  infinite  fpace,  vvith  tranfeen- 
dent  bright nefs,  and  fo  powerfully  fup- 
port  the  Eternity  of  the  Univerfe.  A new 
and  extenfive  field  is  opened  forfpeculation. 
The  fadls  will  fpeak  for  themfelves.  And 
every  man  of  common  obfervation,  who  . 
freely  exercifes  the  powers  of  reafon,  on  the  . ‘ 
general  appearance  of  things,  may  eafily 
fatisfy  himfelf,  that  the  dodlrine  is  built 
on  the  mofl  folid  foundation, 

P Let 
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Let  it  fuffice,  ere  I enter  on  a far- 

I 

ther  clifcuffion  of  this  uncommon  and  in- 
terefting  fubje<^i:,  to  offer  a few  general 
obfervations,  eafiiy  deducible  from  what 
has  already  been  faid.  Studious  con- 
templation, and  a train  of  reafoning  on 
thofe  innumerable  exiftences,  fo  uni- 
verfally  prefented  to  our  admiration  and 
infpe61ion,  have  naturally  led  me  to  con- 
clude, that  the  human  fpecies,  all  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  the  furrounding  worlds, 
the  ftarry  firmament,  the  fublime  and  ex- 
tenfive  fcenes  of  exigence,  are  eternal  and 
felf-exijlent.  We  have  feen  the  infiiper- 
able  barriers,  that  are  for  ever  placed  to 
the  extent  of  human  records  and  traditi- 
ons. Enjoying  too,  in  the  planet  they 
inhabit,  a chequered  and  precarious  be- 
ing, mankind  exift  but  for  a moment ! Is 
it  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  if  reafon- 
ing from  their  own  iiiftability  and  momen- 
tary 
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tary  exiftence,  their  notions  of  time  itfelf 
are  become  farprifingly  contra6led  ? How 
unequal  too,  are  the  human  fpecies,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  to  every  kind  of  abftra6l 
and  intricate  difcuflion  ! And  how  familiar 
in  life  are  the  inftances  of  glaring  and  ob- 
vious inconfiftency  ! Ought  we  then  to  be 
much  furprifed,  if  in  the  general  belief  of 
the  world,  we  meet  with  fomething  erro- 
neous ? One  part  of  the  human  fpecies  are 
without  even  the  poffibility  of*  coming  at 
any  other  knowledge,  than  that  which  is 
obtained  by  oral  tradition,  or  by  their  own 
immediate  experience.  Ignorant  of  the  art 
of  writing,  or  of  regiftering  their  ideas,  whole 
nations  are  even  now  without  any  writ- 
ten books,  hieroglyphics,  or  other  Hand- 
ing memorials  whatever.  Becaufe  they  are 
•not  benefited  in. thefe  refpe6ls  as  we  are, 
the  unfeeling,  the  contraded,  and  preju- 
diced among  us,  are,  in  fome  degree,  dif- 

P 2 pofcd 
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pofed  to  degrade  them  from  the  rank  of 

' » 

hurtian  nature.  Many  nations,  it  is  true, 
are  differently  circumftanced  3 they  have 
written  obfervations.  But  of  what  nature 
are  they  ? — Voluminous  trads,  whofe  con- 
tents are  abfurdities,  that  are  greedily  de- 
voured by  an  undifcerning  multitude* 
Splendid  monuments  of  literature,  the 
produdions  of  genius,  that  fliine  amid 
this  univerfal  darknefs,  do  however  prefent 
themfelves.  For  dignified  and  illudrious 
charaders  have  in  every  period  exifted,  the 
ornament  and  the  pride  of  human  nature. 
But  as  to  the  ineftimable  few,  thus  endued 
with  fuperior  abilities,  who  think  or  write 
in  a rational  and  confident  manner,  and 

whofe  clear  difeernment  and  improved  un- 

» 

derftandings  raife  them  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  mankind,  how  are  they  too  often 
requited  ? Ignorance  difeovers  not  the  ori- 
ginality, the  excellence,  nor  the  truth  of 

their 
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their  obfervations  ; or,  becaufe  they  differ 
from  the  unenlightened  part  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  they  expofe  thcmfelves  to  the 
difapprobation  and  the  cenfures  of  the  fur- 
rounding multitude. 

Have  then  the  nations  thus  circum- 
flanced,  profited  effentially  by  the  advan- 
tages they  poffefs  ? Elaborate  fabricators 
of  what  have  been  erroneoufly  efteemed  • 
unqueftionable  ftandards  of  refinement, 

I 

feem  either  to  have  miftaken  the  interefls, 
or  to  have  intentionally  impofed  upon  the 
fenfes  of  mankind.  Inftead  of  giving  vi- 
gour to  their  judgments,  do  they  not  la- 
bour to  render  them  incapable  of  judg- 
ing, and  to  fpread  a gloomy  influence  over 

* \ 

the  whole  condud:  of  their  lives  ? The' 
dupes  of  any  fyflem  of  fuperflition 
univerfally  prevailing,  what  virtuous  mo- 
dels of  perfection ! what  peaceable  and 

P 3 • 


fpotlefs  mortals  ! Should  fuch  qualificati- 
ons, fuch  delufions,  characlerife  theflatef- 
men  or  the  monarchs  of  the  world  ; ought 
we  to  be  .furprifed,  if,  blind  to  the  real 
interefls  of  fociety,  they  prove  the  tyrants 
or  the  unenlightened  and  opprefTive  rulers 
of  rnankind  ? 

What  pains  are  there  not  taken  to  flop 
the  inlets  of  all  knowledge,  to  blind,  or 
to  confufe  mankind  ! Effeclually  deceived, 
do  not  the  greatefl  part  of  them  thank 
their  imaginary  benefaclor  ? Do  they  not 
too  frequently  pay  the  greatefl  deference 
to  men,  in  proportion  as  they  ^propagate 
abfurdities  ? And  is  it  ferioufly  thought, 
that  deceiving  mankind  is  the  real  intcrefl 
of  fociety  ? Granting  that  a fmall  portion 
of  the  human  fpecies,  be  adlually  bene- 
fited by  deception  j do  they  think  that  the 
refl  participate  the  advantage?  Can  men 

thus 
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thus  artfully  blindfolded,  trace  the  wind- 
ings of  nature  ? 'Can  we,  Ihort-fighted  of 
ourfelves,  and  hoodwinked  by  .others, 
make  any  progrefs  in  ufeful-  and  'philbfo^ 
phical  refearches  ? Can  we,  amid  fuch  con- 
fufion  of  ideas,  though  polfefTed  of  the  dif- 
pofition,  accomplifli  the  purpofe  of  doing 
juftice,  either  to  ourfelves  or  to  our  fellow 
creatures  ! What  can  have  fo  fatal  a ten- 
dency, to  corrupt  the  morals  and  under- 
ftandings  of  mankind,  as  tenets  demand- 
ing that  facred  attention  to  frivolous  ob- 
fervances,  which  is  due  alone  to  virtue, — 
to  good  and  noble  actions  ? Is  it  poffible 

for  \is,  under  fuch  wretched  circumllan- 

/ 

ces,  to  diftinguifli  what  is  really  right  or 
wrong,  to  fix  with  precifion  the  bounda- 
ries of  morality  ? In  fhort,  the  more  fu- 
perfiition  each  individual  poireffes,  the  lefs 
virtue  is  to  be  looked  for  ! Humanity  and 
beneficence  are  the  refult  of  the  fined: 

P 4 feel- 
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feelings  of  human  nature,  and  generally 
accompany  the  beft  underftandings  j per- 
fedions  that  harmonize  not  with  hypo- 
crily  and  deception ! 

The  inhabitants  of  a celebrated  portion 
of  the  globe  that  we  inhabit,  ftyle  them- 
felves  the  -rational,  the  civilized,  the  in- 
telligent of  mankind.  Yet,  with  all  their 
boafled  knowledge,  are  they  not  abfurd 
enough  to  confine  the  exiftcnce  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  the  world,  the  funs,  planets, 

- and  thofe  magnificent  beings  and  objedls, 
that  are  the  light  and'  ornament  of  exlft- 
ence,  to  the  trifling  limits  of  a few  thou- 
fand  years  ? They  have  gazed  at  mo- 
numents of  literature,  the  written  moun- 
tains of  the  Eaft,  at  the  hieroglyphics  ' 
and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  They  have 
adopted  as  wonders  of  antiquity,  the 
labours  of  men,  that  exifted  but  a few 

cen- 
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centuries  before  themfelves.  The  records 
of  immediate  predeceflbrs  they  have  made 
the  bounds  of  antiquity.  Children  of  a 
day,  they  have  given  but  a day  to  the  ex-' 
iftence  of  nature ! 

Prejudices  too,  vv^hich  they  are  difcern-' 
ing  enough  to  cenfure  in  others,  lord  it 
over  their  finer  underflandings.  They 
laugh  at  the  errors  snd  incoherent  notions 
of  the  reft  of  the  world  ; yet  inexcufeably 
are  they  captivated  with  fimilar  delufions. 
Enemies  to  liberal  inveftigatlon,  when  the 
refult  of  it  would  feem  to  contradldl  their 
favoured  opinions,  they  prefer  with  a blind 
and  unlimited  confidence,  the  barbarous 
tenets  of  their  uncivilized  anceftors.  As 
if  incapable  of  diftingullhing  obvious  and 
fimple  truths  from  the  moft  glaring  con- 
tradicftions  and  abfurdities,  they  eagerly 
embrace  the  grolfeft  dreams  and  fuperfti- 

tions 
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tions  of  the  darkcft  ages ! They  make  but 
of  fome  thoufand  years  exiftence,  the  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  the  human  fpecies, 
the  world  itfelf,  the  innumerable  funs, 
thofe  orbs  of  light,  that,  enlivening  with 
their  genial  influence  admiring  exiftences, 
illumine  fyflems  of  planets,  and  blaze  in 
the  fpacious  regions  of  the  univerfe  I And 
though  evei7  fplendid  and  furrounding 
cxiflence,  and  infulted  nature,  as  it  were, 
rifes  up  in  vindication  of  herfelf,  and  in 
contradidlion  to  their  contradled  and  ill- 

founded  fpeculations  j yet  attached  to  the 

* 

folly  and  prejudices  of  their  fuperftitious 
and  intolerant  predeceflbrs,  they  refule  their 
aflent  to  truths  the  moft  fublime  and  un- 
queflionable;  and  are  even  difpofed  tocen- 
furc  thofe  who  vindicate  the  dignity  and 
magnificence  of  exiftence, — the  caufe  of 
nature  and  of  truth  ! Let  me  add  mo- 
numents of  the  extenfive  influence  of 

folly. 
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folly,  and  of  the  weaknefs  and  limited  reach 
of  human  underftanding  are  innumerable. 

A fucceflion  of  events,  fomething  fimi- 
lar  to  what  is  continually  obferved,  has 
e'ver  taken  place ; nature  having,  through 
an  eternal  period  of  duration,  adled  by 
laws  fixed  and  immutable.  In  the  exten-' 
five  circle  of  exiftence,  therefore,  in  vain  do 
vv^e  feek  for  the  beginning  of  things.  How 
fruitlefs  every  recourfe  to  calculation  on 
the  fubjed:  of  the  ftars  and  nature’s  firfl 
exiftence  ! The  ftretch  of  human  concep- 
tion neceffarily  fails  us,  multiplied  feries 
of  numbers,  of  which  we  cannot  poffibly 
have  any  adequate  idea,  unavoidably  flop 
fliort  and  leave  the  matter  removed  at  an 
unlimited  diftance. 

In  a word,  there  have  ever  been  funs, 
worlds,  and  intelligentexiftences,  to  con  tem- 
plate' 
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plate  and  to  admire  them.  Exigences 

tranfcendently  powerful  and  dignified,  and 
\ 

endued  with  an  extent  of  wifdom  and  uii- 

\ 

derftanding,  that  far  furpafies  the  utmoft 
efforts  of  our  conception  ! 

And  as  there  never  was  any  beginning 
to  the  ftars,  the  planets,  and  the  univerfe, 
fo,  ^he  Jiars  fiall  never  fade  away,  nor  na^ 
fare  fink  in  years  / 


S E C- 
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T^he  T^wenty •fourth* 


T H E fleeting  traditions  of  mankind,— 
the  exlfling  monuments  of  litera- 
ture,— the  vefliges  of  pafl  and  fubverted 
civilization,— the  fummits  of  the  afpiring 
mountains,  the  deep  recefles  of  the  world, 

and  the  impreffions  of  animated  exiftences 

« 

in  the  flones  and  foflils  there  prefented  to 
oul*  infpedtion, — the  produdlion  and  dif- 
folution  of  the  objedls  of  exiflence, — the 
extinguiflied  vefliges  of  volcanos, — the 
Tea’s  perpetual  change  of  flation, — the 
earthquakes  and  convulfions  of  nature, — 

the 
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the  fun’s  alteration  in  its  influence  on  the 
globe, — the  ftars,  worlds,  and  exiftences, 
that  compofe  the  vifible  univerfe, — the  na- 
ture and  fplendoiir  of  exiflence,  have  hi- 
therto been  the  important  objedls  of  our 
admiration  and  attention.  And  from  every 
appearance  of  that  fplendid  and  ftupen- 
dous  univerfe,  of  which  the  fun,  its  at- 
tending planets,  the  world  that  we  inha- 
bit, and  even  -the  flars  that  come  within 
the  fphereof  our  obfervation,  are  but  fmall 
yet  neceffary  parts,  having  unavoidably  been 
induced  to  conclude,  that  having  never 
had  any  beginning,  they  will  never  have 
any  termination,  but  ever  have  exifted  ancT 
ever  will  exift.  It  remains  to  offer  a few 
abfl:ra6led  arguments  in  fupport  of  the 
eternity  of  funs,  woi'lds,  and  their  inha- 
bitants, or  thofe  fublime  and  immenfe  ob- 
jedsof  exigence,  that  occupy  immeafurable 

fpace. 
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fpace,  .and  that  are  the  bright  and  magni- 
ficent component  parts  of  the  univerfe. 

By  nature  man  is  imprelTed  with  an  at- 
tachment to  himfelf,  and  to  his  own  fpe-  ' 
cies,  of  the  warmed  kind.  This  damp 
of  nature’s  hand  is,  indeed,  infeparable 
from  life ; aduated  by  its  influence,  we 
cultivate  every  thing  that  feems  to  have  a 
tendency  to  make  ourfelves  and  others  hap- 
py. But  this  principle,  great  and  effimable 
'as  it  is,  improperly  influencing  our  judg- 
ment in  abftrufe  and  important  fpeculati- 
ons,  will  lead  us  into  conclufions  ill- 
founded  and  erroneous. 

It  is  this  prevailing  love  of  human  life, 
and  an  attachment  to  whatever  may  be 
thought  to  refemble  it,  which  has  fepa- 
rated  man  at  fo  great  a diftance  from  the 
beautiful  and  fplendid  objeds  of  exiflence, 

whicJi 
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which  has  led  him  too,  to  perfonify  his 
own  faculties  and  afFe61ions,  and  to  pro- 
duce fuch  perfonifications  as  the  caufes  of 
the  univerfe.  Afk  the  undiftinguifhed  mafs 
of  people,  how  things  came  into  exigence, 
and  for  what  pui  pofe  they  exifl  ? They 
will  difgrace  the  tranfcendent  magnificence 
of  nature,  by  giving  you  a defcriptlon  of 
qualities  the  mofi:  efiimable  in  themfelves, 
by  fomething  fimilar  to  which  but  more 
powerful  they  tell  you,  that  every  thing 
was  fabricated  ^ and  they  will  even  go  fo 
far  as  to  add,  all  for  our  own  particu- 
lar ufe  and  accommodation.  Thus  the 
globe  that  w^e  inhabit,  J:he  exifiing  funs 
and  worlds,  their  infinity  of  Inhabitants, 
the  bright  and  fublime  objefts  of  the  uni- 
verfe, have  been  viewed  in  the  erroneous 
light  of  a machine,  refembling  human  art 
and  contrivance,  or  of  a manfion  fitted  np 
2 for 
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for  the  general  prefervation  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life. 

As  far  as  pofTible,  in  our  refearches 

I 

after  truth,  we  fhould  fleer  clear  of  cir- 
cumflances  which  miflead  and  fafeinate  the 
judgment.  Let  me  then  forfake  this  beaten 
track,  and  again  venture  to  afleit,  that 

THE  HUMAN  SPECIES,  THE  WORLD,  THE 
SUNS,  PLANETS,  AND  THE  SUBLIME  IN- 
TELLIGENT BEINGS  AND  OBJECTS  OF 
THE  UNIVERSE,  HAVING  NEVER  HAD 
ANY  BEGINNING,  HAVE  EXISTED  WITH 
THEIR  VARIOUS  MODIFICATIONS  UN- 
CAUSED THROUGH  ALL  ETERNITY. 

In  vain  is  it  urged  in  oppofition  to 
this  interefling  conclufion,  that  the  or- 
der and  exquifite  arrangements  every  where 
confpicuous,  the  curious  adapting  of  means 

I 

to  ends  throughout  the  univerfe,  refem- 
bles,  though  it  infinitely  furpalTes,  the 
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works  of  human  flrucSure  and  contriv- 
ance, or  the  produ6lions  of  human  defign, 
thought,  wifdom  and  intelligence ; and  that 
as  the  effects  refemble  each  other,  the  caufes 
alfo  refemble. 

Nature  having  combined,  according  to 
eternal  laws,  the  human  fabric,  fo  orga- 
nized as  to  produce  a poem,  watch,  houfe, 
or  machine  of  exquifite  art  and  contriv- 
ance, has  been  in  fad  the  caufe  of  fuch 
produdions.  They  can  but  be  confider- 
ed  as  efFeds  refulting  from  _ the  human 
conflrudion,  or  as  alterations  made  by  one 
part  of  nature  upon  another ; and  fuch  • 
effeds  and  alterations  are  far  from  being 
proofs,  that  nature  herfelf  was  thus  ori- 
ginally fabricated. 

For  as  the  order  difplayed  in  watches, 
houfes,  and  machines  of  human  art  and 
contrivance,  is  an  effed  of  reafon  and 
I intel- 
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intelligence  5 and  as  that  reafon  and  Intel- 
ligence  proceed  from  the  curious  orga- 
nization of  the  brain,  nerves,  and  intri- 
cate' conftru6tion  of  the  human  fabric,  it 
neceffarily  follows,  that  the  fuperior  reafon 
- and  intelligence,  or  the  faculties,  be  they 
what  they  may,  that  could  produce  the  uni- 
verfe,  fo  tranfcendent  in  its  fublimity,  intel- 
ligence and  magnificence,  and  fo  fuperior  to 
the  works  of  human  ftruclure  and  contriv- 
ance, mufi:  be  the  effed:  of  an  organization, 
or  of  exiftences,  ftill  more  curious  and  in- 
■ tricate,  than  the  fublime  and  the  bright  ob- 
jeds  of  the  univerfe,  which  they  are  faid  to 
have  produced.  Whence  came  this  fup- 
pofed  order  and  magnificence,  more  ex- 
quifite  than  the  intelligent  and  beautiful 
objeds  of  exiftence  ? We  relinquifii  the 
univerfe,  than  which  nothing  can  poflibly 
be  more  magnificent,  and  of  whofe  exift- 
ence  we  are  mofi:  undoubtedly  convinced, 
becaufc  there  is  too  much  defign,  brilliancy, 

0^2  Intel- 
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intelligence  and  magnificence  vifible.  And 

we  go  in  fearch  of  uncaufed  exiftences,  of 

which  the  fenfes  can  have  no  teftimony, 

and,  of  what  is  utterly  impoflible,  ftill 

greater  defign,  intelligence  and  grandeur  to 

remove  the  difficulty ! Ought  then  this  rea- 

\ 

foning  to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  right 
reafon  ? Can  it  ever  be  convincing  to  one 
pofTefledof  a found  mind  and  underftanding, 
or  who  is  accuftomed  to  diflinguifh  truth 
and  found  reafoningfrom  fallacy?  Weak,  as 
fuch  arguments  muft  appear,  and  bafelefs  as 
their  foundation  is,  they  are  neverthelefs 

I 

the  arguments  and  foundation,  upon  which 
mankind  muft  ever  reft,  what  they  are  at  pre- 
fent  difpofed  to  conceive,  their  moft  impor- 
tant arid  beft  founded  conclufions.  Were  the 
imiverfe  not  infinitely  fplendid  and  magni^ 
ficent,  but  capable  of  receiving  acceflion 
to  its  defign  and  grandeur  : Yet  if  the  want 
of  a caufe  equal  to  its  produdlion  could 
be  an  objedtion  to  its  eternal  exiftence ; 

tjie 
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the  want  of  a caufe  equal  to  the  produ6lion 
.of  fuperior  magnificence,  muft  be  • a ftill 
ftronger  objedion.  Something  does  ex- 
ift  ^ and  as  nothing  could  produce  nothing, 
fomething  muft  have  exifted  uncaufed  from 
all  eternity.  That  uncaused  existence 

IS  THE  HUMAN  SPECIES,  THE  SUR- 
ROUNDING WORLDS,  THE  SUPREME  IN- 
TELLIGENCES AND  EXISTENCES;  TO- 
GETHER WITH  THOSE  FOUNTAINS  OF 
LIGHT  AND  LIFE,  THE  INNUMERABLE 
SUNS,  THAT  BLAZE  IN  THE  WIDE  EXi- 
PANSE  OF  THE  UNIVERSE,  WITH  LUS-i 
TRE  UNDIMINISHED  AND  ETERNAl! 

Thus  muft  it  moft  evidently  appear,  that 
every  ftep  we  advance  beyond  the  univerfe, 
is  reiinquifhing  a fublime,  an  infinite,  and 
certain  exiftencc  in  fearch  of  an  exiftence  re- 
moved from  the  evidence  of  our  fenfes.  And 
in  proportion  too,  as  we  advance  in  fuch  fpe- 
culations,  in  that  proportion  muft  we  ever 

Q-^3  increafe 
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increafe  our  difficulties.  For  again  let  me 

obferve,  that  the.uncaufed  existences  which 

•could  produce  the  univeiTe,  itfelf  infinitely 

fplendid,  fuperb  and  intelligent,  muft,  were.it 

poffible,  be  flill  more  wonderful  and  fuperb 

than  that  univerfe  or  nature,  which  they 
* / 

are  faid  to  have  produced.  And  confe- 
quently  there  is  greater  difficulty  in  con- 
Iceivmg  them  fielfi-exifient ^ than  in  con- 


' ceiving  the  unbounded  and  Stupendous 
\\miwQX^Qfelf-€xiflent,  As  the  only  objection 
to  its  felf-exiftence  muft  be,  that  it  con- 
tains too  much  defign.  Sublimity,  intelli- 
gence and  grandeur  vifible.  Fallacious- 
then  as  all  Such  arguments  moft  certainly 
are,  they  are  yet  the  only  arguments  that 
. can  be  made  ufe  of  to  prove,  that  influ- 
ences unconnedted  with,  and  foreign  to 
the  univerfe,  have  produced  the  bright,  the 
magnificent  and  the  intelligent  beings  which 
compofe  it  j and  that  iiich  influences  re- 
femble  human  mind  and  intelligence. 
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J N vain  therefore,  do  v^^e  Inflft  upon  the 
difcoveries  in  philofophy  and  aftrono- 
my,  that  open  the  aftonifhing  magnifi- 
cence of  exiftence,  or  the  difcoveries  by  ml- 
crofcopes,  which  fuggeft  to  us  the  mofi:  ex- 
tended animation,’  and  difplay,  as  it  were, 
a world  in  miniature.  In  vain,  with  ex- 
tafy,  do  we  dwell  on  the  fublime  and  vi- 
fible  univerfe,  the  fiars  and  thofe  in- 
numerable bright  intelligences  and  exifi:- 
ences  that  prefent  themfelves  to  the  fight 
or  to  the  imagination.  In  vain  too  do 
we  contemplate  the  animal  oeconomy,  the 


N 
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exquifite  arrangements  of  its  parts,  and  the 
ufes  to  which  thofe  parts  are  appropriated. 
For  the  tranfcendentdefign,  intelligence  and 
beauty  every  where  confpicuous  in  the  pla- 
netary fyftems,  the  order  difplaycd  in  the 
animal  ceconomy,  and  in  every  department 
of  nature,  I have  found  to  be  the  ftrongelt 
arguments  in  fupport  of  the  eternity  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  bright  and  intelligent 
objeds  of  the  univerfe.  Without  the  ex- 
quilite  and  admirable  arrangements  fo  uni- 
verfally  apparent,  could  things  for  a mo- 
ment exift  as  they  do  ? Were  it  poflible  to 
deftroy  this  arrangement  fo  vifible  in  nature, 
we  fhould  ftrike  at  her  exiftence.  F or  inftance, 
take  away  this  adj  uftment  of  parts  in  animals, 
and  the  animals  no  longer  furvive.  The 
materials,  however,  or  fubftances  of  which 
fuch  animals  were  conftituted,  embracing 
fomefublime  intelligent  order  and  exiftence, 
ftill  fupport  the  beauty  of  the  univerfe. 


In 
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In  the  place  then  of  bringing  the  order, 
the  fplendour,  the  arrangement,  the  mag- 
nificence and  the  intelligence  of  the  ob- 
je6fs  of  exifience,  as  proofs  of  their  not 
having  exifted  from  eternity,  we  ought 
to  be  fatisfied  how  abfolutely  impofiible 
it  is,  that,  in  the  fmalleft:  inftance,  they 
ever  fhould  admit  of  any  other  order 
and  arrangement.  We  know  little  of 
the  qualities  of  matter ; we  fee,  that , 
though  it  is  perpetually  in  adiion,  and 
though  all  nature  is  fubjedl  to  changes 
and  revolutions,  yet  a famenefs  of  the 
whole  is  continually  preferved.  The 
funs  emit  the  particles  of  light  to  fur- 
rounding planets,  yet  have  they  refources 
to  recruit  the  wafte,  and  fhine  with  undi- 
minifhed  brightnefs.  And  though  the  mat- 
ter of  which  funs  and  planets  are  thus  com- 
pofed,  communicates  with  and  circulates 
throughout  the  univerfe ; yet  funs  and  planets 
vary  not  in  fplendour,  number,  nor  in  mag- 
nitude. 
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nitude.  In  fhort,  the  animals  and  veget- 
ables, and  the  parts  of  animals  and  ve- 
getables, are  continually  changing.  And 
the  particles  conftituting  the  earths,  llones, 
and  minerals,  and  other  exifting  fubftances, 
are  likewife  in  conflant  fludluatiori.  Yet 
the  animals  and  vegetables,  the  earths, 
ftones  and  minerals,  and  the  fubftances 
conftituting  the  univerfe  itfelf,  remain 
eternally  the  fame. 

The  revolutions  of  fociety,  the  conten- 
tions of  nations,  the  downfall  of  empires 
extinguifh  not  th®  human  fpecies.  Nor 
are  the  animals  and  vegetables,  and  fub- 
lime  intelligent  exiftences  of  the  univerfe,  in 
any  degree  threatened  with  total  extermina- 
tion. It  is  true,  extraordinary  operations  of 

/ 

nature  at  times  partially  affeft  their  exiftencc; 
but  tumultuous  fcenes  of  devaftation  and 
calamity,  are  ufually  fucceeded.  by  ferene 

and 
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and  h'appy  periods  of  tranquility,  that  com- 
penfate  for  defl:ru6lion,  and  give  ample 
fcope  to  fertility  and  population.  , 

In  a word,  the  eternal  formation  and 
decay  of  the  exifting  fubftances,  the  un-  ' 
ceafing  circulation  of  matter  that  has  been 
fo  copioufly  explained,  produces  no  dif- 
order.  Infinity  of  beings  exult  in  their 
exifience  but  for  a day,  then  droop  and 
change  the  mode  of  that  exifience.  Yet  do 
they  each  of  them  have  their  different  forms 
and  fpecies,  equally  numerous  and  flou- 
' riffling.  So  intimately  too  are  all  things 
conneded  in  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe, 
that  one  part  of  nature  decays  and  haffens 
to  repair  the  depredations  that  time  pro- 
duces on  another.  The  mofi:  perfect  fym- 
pathy  is  every  where  preferved.  Order  and 
regularity  refult  from  feeming  confufion. 
And  each  individual  or  portion  of  exiffence, 

in 
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in  exerclfing  its  functions  and  propenfities, 
a(5ts  as  well  to  the  fupport  of  its  own  be- 
ing, as  to  that  of  the  univerfe. 

/ 

And  fo  far  is  the  fplendour,  the  fubr 
limity,  the  intelligence  and  magnificence, 
univerfal  and  apparent;  and  the  beau- 
tiful order  and  difpofition  of  the  feveral 
parts  that  compofe  the  fiupendous  whole, 
from  being  an  objedion  to  an  unbound- 
ed fucceflion  of  events  ; we  have  feen  that 
they  may  undoubtedly  be  brought  as  the 
ftrongeft  confirmation  of  fuch  a dodrine. 
It  being  far  eafier  to  conceive  the  univerfe 
to  exift  as  it  is,  and  to  contain  eternal 

‘ V 

order  and  regular  difpofition  within  it- 
felf,  than  to  attempt  to  add  luflre  to 
what  is  already  infinitely  fplendid  and  mag- 
nificent, by  having  a vifionary  and  fpecu- 
lative  recourfe  to  the  perfonifications  of 
our  faculties  and  affedions ; which,  after 
all,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  eternal  and 

fclf- 
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felf-exiftent.  And  let  me  once  more  repeat, 

that  if  defign,  brilliancy,  intelligence  and 

magnificence  were  an  objedion  to  an  eternal 

exiftence  and  duration  of  things,  it  is  unrea- 

✓ ^ 

fonable,  were  it  poflible,  to  increafe  that  de- 
fign and  magnificence  to  remove  the  objefli- 
on . As  fomething  always  has  exified,  or  mull 
have  been  eternal,  why  not  pay  a deference 
to  the  bright  and  magnificent  intelligences 
and  objeds,  of  whofe  exiftence  we  are  cer- 
tain ? The  world,  the  univerfe  itfelf,  are 
compofed  of  moveable  particles  qualified  for 
eternal  agitation.  Particles  too,  which  as 
they  mutually  attrad  each  other,  nothing 

I 

can  be  annihilated,  loft,  nor  removed 
without  occupying  fome  place.  If  then 
numerous  modifications  of  matter  thus 
exift,  if  fimilar  events  to  thofe  already 
de'fcribed  daily  do  take  place,  what  in 

* ^ 

the  conjiitution  of  things^  Jhould  hind 

der 
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der  fuch  events  from  having  alveays  hap- 

« 

pened  ? 

Thus  is  the  Universe  composed  of 

AN  INFINITY  OF  BRIGHT,  SUBLIME  AND 
INTELLIGENT  EXISTENCES.  AnD  THUS 
DOES  NATURE  SUPPORT  HERSELF  ! And  file 

will  ever  continue  to  fupport  herfelf  in 
the  fame  manlier  as  we  now  behold  her. 
In  the  alternace  deftrudlion  and  reno- 
vation, thofc  fliccefTive  viciffitudes  that 
have  been  fo  often  explained ; and  in 
' that  torrent  of  time  which  carries  off  and 
abforbs  the  individuals  and  objeds  of 
exiftence,  nothing  is- to  be  perceived  but 
her  permanence  and  ftability.  Her  laws  are, 
indeed,  eternal  and  immutable.  The  fprings 
file  employs  are  adive  forces,  which  time 
can  never  dellroy.  Forces  which  balance, 
mix,  and  oppofe  without  being  able  to  an- 
nihilate each  other.  A day,  a year,  an  age. 


con- 
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conftitute  no  part  of  her  exiftence.  They 
relate  to  beings  whofe  exiftence  is  change- 
able and  tranfitory.  To  change,  to  deftroy, 
to  unfold,  to  renew,  are  her  peculiar  ex- 
cellences. She  alters  no  part  of  her  eternal 
plan.  Her  features  are  indeed  exprefled  in 
charadlers  fo  ftrongly  marked,  that  nothing 
can  poftibly  efface  them.  And  the  number 
of  copies  or  impreflions  of  her  flu(5tuating 
modifications,  though  infinite,  inftead  of 
impairing,  only  renew  her  energy.  A prin- 
ciple of  animation  and  intelligence,  per- 
vades her  apparently  inanimate  producfi- 
ons,  which,  being  perpetually  in  adion,  • 
admit  of  changes  regular  and  uniform. 
And  as  the  vegetables  flourifh  and  decay,' 
and  men  receive  the  fpark  of  life,  with 
which  they  triumph  for  a time,  then  fad- 
ing die,  or  change  the  mode  of  their  exift-  ’ 
ence  and  felicity,  fo  they  have  ever  done, 
and  ever  will  do. 

■■■i 

t.. 
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E T while  I thus  contend  that  earths, 
ftones,  and  minerals,  animated  pro- 
duftions,  and  the  beings  conftituting  the 
globe  that  we  inhabit,  are  eternal  and  felf- 
exijient.  And  that  ftars,  and  the  other 
bright  objeds  of  the  univerfe,  have  ever 
flione  with  undiminifhed  luftre,  and  will 
ever  continue  to  dlfpenfe  their  light  to 
grateful  and  admiring  exiftcnces  : I would 
by  no  means  be  underftood  to  detrad  from, 
but  to  exalt  the  dignity  and  fplendour  of 
cxiflence.  Every  excellence  that  the  warmed: 

4 advocate 
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advocate  for  the  received  opinions,  is  dif- 
^ofed  to  grant  to  the  objefls  of  his  wonder 
and  admiration,  I give  to  the  es- 
sential QJTALITIES,  AND  TO  THE 
DAZZLING  LUSTEE  OF  THE  UNIVERSE.! 

TO  THE  SUBLIME,  THE  BRIGHT 
BEINGS  AND  DIVINITIES  THAT 
COMPOSE  IT— TO  THE  SUPREME 
WISDOM,  GOODNESS  AND  INTEL- 
LIGENCE!  I DISPUTE  not,  but  would 

ARDENTLY  AND  SINCERELY  V/ISH,  TO  • 
CONFIRM  MANKIND  IN  A BELIEF  OF 
THE  gXISTENCE  OF  WHAT  IS  TRAN- 

SCENDENTLY  GREAT,  POWER- 
FUL, AND  GOOD.  The*mode  of 

THAT  EXISTENCE.  IS  WHAT  I ALONE 
CONTEND  FOR.  And  though  the  Iiiper- 
ftitious  and  lefs  eftlmable  part  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, and  the  Hates  planted  by  them 
in  the  different  regions  of  the  world,  may 
ftartle  at  the  fyftem,  yet  were  I difpofed  to 
flatter  their  prejudices,  by  lying  an  im- 
proper flrefs  upon  the  juft  obfervations  of 

R 
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a man  diftinguifhed  for  his  ability,  and 
who  it  muft  be  confelfed,  confidering  the 
barbarous  age  in  which  he  exifted,  feems 
to  have  been  endued  with  uncommon  and 
elegant  ideas,  I might  tell  them,  'that  one 

i 

of  thofe,  whom  they  have  becii  taught 
to  look  up  to,  as  the  wifeft  of  mankind, 
has  declared  for  the  eternity  of  all  things. 
Emphatically  and  truly  it  has 

BEEN  SAID  BY  HIM,  “ ThAT  THERE  IS 

NOTHING  NEWUNDER  THE  SUN;  THAT 

THOUGH  THE  RIVERS  RUN  INTo'THE 

SEA,  YET  THE  SEA  RETURNS  THEIR 

WATERS:  THAT  ALL  IS  FULL  OF  LA- 

BOUR;  THAT  AS  ONE  GENERATION 

GOES,  ANOTHER  COMES  j AND,  THOUGH 

THINGS  FLUCTUATE  AND  CHANGE, 

\ 

THAT  THE  WORLD  LASTS  FOR  EVER  !” 

And  SO  far  is  this  doctrine 
from  leading  ME  TO  QJJESTION  A 
STATE  OF  FUTURE,  AND  INCONCEIV- 
ABLE SPLENDOUR, INTELLIGENCE,  AND 


2 


FELI- 


FELICITY,  THAT  IT  ESTABLISHES 

♦ IT.  Things  never  rest,  but  change 

FROM  ONE  STATE  OF  ORDER,  WISDOM, 

AND  EXISTENCE,  TO  ANOTHER  j FROM 
» 

OUR  PRESENT,  OBSCURE,  IMPERFECT, 
AND  CALAMITOUS  STATE,  THERE  IS 
NOT  THE  SMALLEST  REASON  TO  DOUBT, 
BUT  THAT  WE  SHALL  CHANGE  TO  ONE 
TR  ANSCENDENTLY  SUBLIME,  AND 
BRIGHT  WITH  SUPERIOR  INTELLI- 
GENCE. 

Nor  in  a moral  point  of  view  can  it 

operate  otjierwife  than  to  the  advantage  of 

mankind.  By  tending  to  fubvert  the  folly, 

fnperftition,  and  prejudices  of  the  times, 

it  will  teach  us  to  diftinguifh  moral  excel- 
\ 

lence  from  vices  dignified  with  that  title ; 
and  to  regard  as  injurious  to  fociety,  thofe 
falfe  and  dangerous  tenets,  which  occafion 
us  to  look  upon  as  lefs  eftimable  than  our- 
felves,  not  pnly  that  part  of  the  world, 
which  differs  from  us  in  trifling  cefemo- 

R 2 
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nics  and  obfervances,  but  thofe  myriads  of 
the  human  fpecies,  and  innumerable  be-* 
ings,  who  either  never  heard  of,  or  total- 
ly rejed  our  crude  and  intolerant  doc- 
trines and  fuperftitions.  The  moral  obli- 
gations have  their  foundation  in  the  na- 
ture of  things, — the  prefervatlon  of  the 
principle  of  life,  and  the  relative  fituation 
of  man  in  fociety.  An  innate  fenfibility 
, leads  to  the  confcioufnefs  of  good  and 
evil.  And  fo  far  are  adventitious  fyftems, 
or  the  dreams  of  fuperftition,  from  aflift- 
ing  us  in  embracing  the  one  and  rejedling 
the  other,  that  they  mod  materially  injure 
the  caufe  of  virtue,  by  rendering  the  cha-  ^ 
rasters'  of  good  and  evil  lefs  perfpicuous 
and  diftind.  What  pleafure  fo  exalted  as 

the  pleafure  of  doing  good,  of  contribut- 

\ 

ingto  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  and  fym- 
pnthizing  with  our  fellow  creatures  ! True 
felicity,  and  enjoyments  even  more  exqui- 

fite 
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fitc  than  th’ofe  deiived  immediately,  from 
the  fcnfes,  flow  from  this  fource ! The 
fame  fympathy  and  affedion  too,  which 
thus  teaches  us  to  love  and  feel  for  ouf  ' 
fellow  creatures,  and  to  be  interefted  in 
their  welfare  and  felicity,  reproaches  us 
when  we  negled  or  behave  ill  to  them — 
hence  remorfe  of  confciencc ! In  fhort, 
what  is  virtue,  but  cherifliing  the  principle  of 
life,  and  promoting  focial  happinefs ! What- 
ever has  a tendency  to  ftrike  at  our  exifl- 
ence,  or  w'hich  amounts  to  the  fame  thing, 
operates  fo  as  to  make  ourfelves  and  others 
miferable,  is  vice.  Thus  the  moft  virtuous 
man  is  he,  who  is  endued  by  nature, 
with  the  happieft  powers  of  communicat- 
ing felicity  to  others,  and  enjoying  by  re- 
fledion  the  pleafures  of  doing  good.  And 
as  the  highed:  fource  of  human  enjoyment, 
is  the  pleafure  of  pleafing,  of  contributing 


to 
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to  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  and  of  fym- 
pathifing  with  our  fellow  creatures,  even 

I 

in  this  world  virtue  is  its  own  heft  reward, 

f 

and  vice  its  'own  feverefl  puniflmient ; for 
the  vicious  man,  though  he  were  to  efcape 
every  other  punifliment  due  to  his  crimes, 
muft  fuffer  for  a vicious  a6lion  by  remorfe  j 
or,  if  he  be  loft  to  fympathy  and  contri- 
tion, it  argues  a deficiency  of  fenfibility 
and  reafon ; and  is  the  moft  convincing 
proof,*  that  he  is  incapable  of  enjoying  the 
refined  and  exalted  pleafures  of  virtue. 

Thus,  though  through  the  whole  dif- 
cuflion  of  this  fublime  and  interefting  fub- 
jecft,  I have  endeavoured  to  demonftrate 
an  infinite  fucceflion  of  ages,  to  point 
out  the  fla6luation  of  matter,  the  con- 
tinued revolutions  of  beings  and  events; 
though  totally  unmindful  of  opinions  vague 
and  erroneous,  however  tenacioufly  main- 
tained 
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tained  or  univerfally  adopted  ; and  heedlefs 
of  the  received  and  oontradidlory  traditions 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  human  fpccres,  the 
fufrounding  worlds,  and  the  other  bright 
and  magnificent  objeds  of  exiftence  j I have 
been  induced,  from  a candid  view  of  na- 

i 

tural  fads,  and  every  appearance  of  na- 
ture to  conclude,  that  as  there  never  was, 
any  beginnings  fo  will  there  never  be  an 
end  to  thofe  funs,  worlds,  and  exigences, 
that  occupy  infinite  fpace;  that  difpenfe 
their  light  and  genial  influence  through 
the  fpacious  regions  of  the  (ky,  and  that 
are  the  ornament  of  an  univerfe  tranf- 
■cendently  bright  and  magnificent.  Yet 

BY  THUS  ENDEAVOURING  TO  ESTA- 

B-LisH  THE  Eternity  of  the  Uni- 
verse, AND  resting  things  UP- 
ON THEIR  OWN  CERTAIN  AND  SUB- 
LIME FOUNDATION,  I HAVE  BY  NO 
MEANS  BEEN  LED  TO  DISPUTE,  BUT 
MOST  STRENUOUSLY,  THOUGH  INADE- 
, QUA TEL Y, 
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Q^ATEL^  TO  ENFORCE  THE  ASTO- 
NISHING SPLENDOUR  AND  MAGNIFI- 
CENCE OF  EXISTENCE.  AnD  SO  FAR 
ARE  THE  ARGUMENTS  THAT  I HAVE 
MADE  USE  OF,  FROM  HAVING  THE 
SMALLEST  TENDENCY  TO  DAMP  OUR 
GREAT  AND  ONLY  CONSOLATION-,  THE 
UNIVERSAL  ANIMATING  EXPECTA- 
'TION  OF  FUTURE,  BEING,  SPLEN- 
DOUR AND  FELICITY,  THAT  THEY 
•OPEN  TH'E  MOST  BRILLIANT  AND 
PLEASING  PROSPECTS  OF  ANTNDISPU- 
TABLE  BRIGHT,  PERMANENT,  AND  IN- 
TELLIGENT STATE  OF  FUTURE  AND 
INCONCEfVABLE  HAPPINESS;  THEY  EN- 
FORCE THE  EXCELLENCE  OT  MORAL 

% yft  ■ 

RECTITUDE  AND'thE  EXISTENCE  OF 
-A  SUPREME  BEING — INFINITE  IN  WI»L 
DOM,  GOODNESS,  a'nD  INTELLIGENCE,’ 
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